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BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 








Tis said, ** the spider and the bee oftimes 
Suck from one flower!’** Then wherefore should not I 
Dip my clay pitcher in the well of rhymes, 
Though but a pretty palmer passing by ? 
The wind, wild prodigal, from flowery limes 
Steals many a kiss ;—the hornet and the fly 
Touch lushy peaches, meant for regal lips,— 
And suns themselves are subject to eclipse. 


The pilgrim’s earthen bowl, the monarch’s cup 

Of burnished gold—‘his soils not—thet not clears 
The foum, whence Poesy—bright bubbling up— 

Sheds with impartial grace voluptuous tears :— 
And, if I dare to drink a tiny sup 

Of those sweet waves, it need create no fears 
That touch like mine should stop the current’s force, 
Or stain the pure exuberance of its course. 


Therefore once more I'll wake my slumb'ring lyre, 
Whose strings so long have lain untouched and still ; 
But when I search for themes, I feel the fire 
Within me quenched,—the poet’s fervour chill ; 
I cannot sound as erst the echoing wire,— 
The ice must melt that gyves the frozen will, 
Ere its pent waters gush in freedom o'er 
The channels where they brightly leaped before. 


The theme! Shall it be—Love’? No, that’s a dream 
Which flies with youth—its ever constant shade ; 
And why should { on Retrospection’s stream 
Fling my dull lute ‘—the ashes of the dead 
Why rake from their repose !—or check the gleam 
Of lightning in its progress ’—Pleasures fled 
Are smothered fires which lend no cordial glow— 
And graves of joy launch forth pale ghosts of woe. 


Shall it be Frignpsurp '!—in that word wild woe 


Lurks—like a scorpion coiled ’midst withered leaves ; 
Man’s friendship is the ice, with death below 
To hail the foot unwary ; the crude sheaves 
Of an unfruitful harvest ; and the blow . 
Of flowers that bear no seed !—The spider weaves 
For silly flies its snare,—but Man !—Man fills 
For brother-man a cup, that drugs and kills ! 


Oh! I have felt (and therefore I may tell) 
False friendship’s harlot kisses on my cheek :— 
Still, still thro’ every vein their poisons swell— 
Still do they gal! me as a chain; to break 
Whose angry links doth every power repel, 
Whilst each new effort makes the spirit weak :— 
Thou, who hast wounded ! may thy epirit yet 
Feel all the tortures of a keen regret! 


Not so! not so!—I pardon thee !—It was 

No foul deceit, bus the fair phantasy 
Of two bewildered spirits! Thine, alas! 

Hath left the peaceful path, to climb on high 
The trembling ledder (frailer than frail glass) 

Of popular esteein,—sad change !—while I 
A labyrinth of weeds and flowers stil! tread, 
Thorns ’neath my feet and tempests o’er my head. 


Yet, in my loneliness, at times will gleam 

The aq prey flash across my quickened sight, 
And then I see thee, waking from thy dream, 

To meet the world, its falsehood and its spite ; 
Those summer friends, that now so tender seem, 

Shall leave thee, in thy fashion’s sudden blight, 
And then thy heart—oh! it will backwards turn 
To former friendship’s sad neglected urn. 


Ben Jonson's * Volpone.” 





ILLUSTRIOUS BRITISH FAMILIES. 
From the Quarterly Renew. 

The Nevittes—Barons from the time for which records first exist, and 
ennobled in six younger branches, the possessors at different ephochs of the 
dukedom of Bedford, the marquisite of Montague, and of the eerldoms of 
Westmorland, Kent, Warwick, Salisbury, Northumberland, and Abergayney— 
whose political power was once so irresistable as to place the crown itself into 
their hands, and to obtain for one of their race the surname of ‘* King-maker.”’ 
Repeatedly allied to the blood-royal, the house of Neville has produced a 
Queen consort to one, and a mother to two other British sovereigns, from which 
illustrious lady every subsequent monarch has descended. It has given two 
Archbishops to the hierarchy, and nine Knights of the Garter to the chivalry 
of England ; and the male line continues unbroken, after nearly eight centu- 
ries of Peers: ; 





bards, but have been immortalized by the great dramatic genius of ovr 
country—the Perciss— 


“Ki sembroit ke eust fait vou 
De aler les Escos de rampant. 


Always valiant and indomitable ; to day the most powerful of English Peers, 


| to-morrow in open rebellion and proscribed traitors; at one moment the pro 


vincial monarch of unmeasured lands, the lord of impregnable fortresses, and 
the chief of countless vassals—the next the tenant of a prison, from which 
there wes seldom any other escapy than death. These vicissitudes of fortune 
taught them the instability of all human greatness, and that the only sure trust 
is * Esperance en Diev.” Not more famous in arms than distinguished for its 
alliances, the house of Percy stands pre-eminent for the number and rank of 
the families which are represented by the present Doke of Northomberland, 
whose banner consequently exhibits an assemblage of nearly nine hundred 
armorial ensigns—among which are those of King Henry the Seventh, of 
several younger branches of the blood-royal, of the sovereign houses of France, 
Castile, Leon, and Scotland, and of the ducal houses of Normandy and Brit- 
tany, forming a galaxy of heraldic honours altogether unparalleled 

The Courtneys, scions of a house that wore the linperial purple, and pro- 
duced a line of French Peers, so powerful as to have maintained a long strug 
gie for the honours of Princes of the Bioud. In the English branch, barons 
both by tenure and by writs of surmmons to parliament, and the inheritors of 
one of the most ancient of English earldums, this illustrious family flourished 
for many centuries as Earls uf Devon, married the grand-daughter of King 
Edward the First, gave a Knight-founder to the Garter, who was the com 
panion in war as in honours, the personal friend as the near relation, of the 
Black Prince; and has contributed more Prelates to the Church than any 
other house. In the feuds of the Roses the Earls of Devon were faithiul 
Lancastarians ; and the field and the scaffold were alike stained with their 
blood. Their history presents the remarkable fact that the representative or 
heir-apparent twice married those who may (though not in strict lega! lan 
guage) be called the co-heiresses of the throne ;* but as much danger as dis 
uunction attended these august alliances, for the seals to their patents as Mar 
quises of Exeter, and to the new grants, after forfeiture, of their hereditary 
Earldom of Devon, were scarcely cold before their names were placed in the 
fatal records of indictments and attainders, under which their honours were 
long supposed to have been wholly extinguished. ‘Their obscurity and mis 
fortunes, so inimitably related by Gibbon as to be almost redeemed by the 
glory of such a history and such an historian, have, however, happily justified 
his prediction ; and, after an eclipse of more than two certuries, the sun of their 
house has, by one of those legal miracles, which almost rival any of the Church 
of Rome, again risen, to shine, we hope, for a long series of ages, if not in its 
pristine splendour, at least with becoming effulgence : 

fhe Ciinrons, whose barony, now separated from the male line, was obtain 
ed soon after the Conquest—which in a younger branch obtained the Earidom of 
Huntingdon from Edward the Third—and whose existing Earlom of Lincoln is 
of Queen Elizabeth's creation, when that dignity was, comparatively speaking, 
priceless,—which still flourishes with augmented honours, and proclaims, as it 
has done for ages, that “* Loyaullé n’ha honte :" 

The Tatzors, whose baronial honours commenced in the time of Henry the 
Furst, and descended to that renowned Peer, the tirst Earl of Shrewsbury,— 

“Whom all! France, with their chief assembled strength, 

Durst not presume to look once in the face ;”’ 
which once obtained a Marquisate and Dakedom; has been ennobled in other 
brauches, and is now represented by two Waris, the chief being the pre- 
mier earl of England (except Arundel, merged in higher rank :) but the name 
of Talbot carries with it its own glory ; and having been the subject of Shak- 
speare’s pen, may disdain all meaner eulog sts :— 

The Stanieys, who, though not of Peerage rank until the middle of the 
fifteenth century, were a.ways noble, in the Continental and proper meaning of 
the term, and whose Earldom, acquired for eminent services to Henry the 
Seventh, yields in precedency only to that of Shrewsbury. After the marriage 
of the fourth Earl of Derby with Hevry the Eighth’s niece (whose grandmother, 
Mary Ducliess of Suffolk, was ‘born in the biessed white-red union bed of the 
two roses,”’) the blood of Stanley became mingled with that of Plantagenet 
and Tudor; and the daughters and coheirs of the fifth Earl of Derby are the 
principal sources through which a descent can be traced to the monarch from 
whom the family of Stanley derived all their existing honours It became fa- 
mous in history in the reign of King Henry the Fourth, has been ennobled in 
three branches, and has filled ten stalls in St. George’s Chapel, The deeds of 
the Stanleys at Bosworth and Flodden, and the loyalty (which danger only 
strengthened) of the seventh Earl of Derby to King Charles the First, to whom, 
on the morning of his execution, he charged his son to return his ‘* George,” 
with the pathetic message, that “he sent it in all humility and gratitude as he 
received it, spoties», and free from any stain, according to the honourable ex- 
ample of his ancestors,’’"—these are patents of nobility far more valuable than 
any which a Prince can bestow, exceeding even that gem of their coronet, the 
Kingly title of Men. Inthe fortunes of so distinguished a race their country 
has a lively interest ; and none can see without pride the future inheritor of its 
ancient honours in the foremost rank of British statesmen, owing that proud 
position to his own intellectual endowments, and to the unblemished integrity of 
his personal character :— 

The house of Russet, which, with Peerage honours of considerable an- 
tiquity, and of the highest rank, has obtained for its younger branches two 
baronies and an earldom, and given many Knights to the Order of the Garter ; 
and far higher dis'inction, which has connected ite name with not a few of the 
most important events and interesting and tragic scenes in the civil history of 
England. Maeny men of energy and virtue, worthy of a heroic ancestry, have 
graced their pedigree ; 
the house of Bedford b 


The no less ancient family of Geey—Eminent in the baronial lines of Codnor, | 48 to the variety of his literary ettainments, his political opponents are ever 


Ferrers of Groby, Rotherfield, Rugemont, Ruthyn, L’Isle, Wilton, and Groby 
—which has worn the coronets of the earldom, marquisate and dukedom of 
Kent, of the earldoms of Huntingdon and Harold, of the marquisates of Dorset 
and de Grey, and of the dukedom of Suffolk, and which still wears those of the 


| 


ready to do justice ; and who finds relief from the toile of public life in illus- 

trating those bistorical events in which his forefathers were so conspicuous 
Only one other of the great English families need be meutioned—the How- 

anps. If its baronial honours are of more recent date than those of most of 


earldoms of Stamford and Warrington—whose close alliances with the crown | the Houses which have been alluded to, it stands absolutely onrivalled in the 


led to its usurpation by a daughter of their house, of whom the treason is for- 
gotten in her youth, innocence, and beauty ; 


of female excellence ; 
other, “‘ points a moral and adorns a tale 

The Hovse of Starrornn—Now extinct ir 
its honours survive through a female heir—barons since the Conquest, anc 
earls of the creation of Edward the Third—afterwards elevated to the rarest 


] on . 
of all distinctions, a dukedom, by Henrv the Sixth, in consequence of its 


alliance with the heiress of Thomas of Wovdstock, Duke of Gloucester—whose | of York the right to the throne id William, nioth Beri of Don n, whe married | 
r ati : ¢ | Katherine. youngest sister of Elizabeth of York, Queen o ng Henry Vi 

e ser ives u P , » otal } ab I i t ) , 
t poosentat ves, D kes of Buckingham bore the staff of lord high constable, |” Since the restoration to their ancient coronet the Courtneys have alandoned their 
ntu i provea too heavy a burthen for a sult ye ct'’s hand—which obtained for “ plaintive motte” for one of re general import, which had been borne by some 
its younger branches an earldom and three baronies—contributed a founder and | members of the family many certunes ago it is proper here again to novice the 
mane ot Emnicrhs " F ey : | eiatherate b of the Fr , f the use of Courtnay by Du Bouchet, folio 
many other Knights to the Order of the Garter. and " 1 not only an | C’@berate history of the Pre 5 f the House 3 

: . he Garter, and produced not only an) )¢. . — formance of Dr. Ezra Cleaveland. in honour of the Bar- 
Archbishop but a Cardinal—thu pases GOO the weetalind pe —_ : 


as well as al! secular honours 
That ancient race, which 


than any other, whose feats have not only been sung by rude cont 


‘ . ' 
n the male line, though some of 


§ attaining for its proud name all ecclesiastical | ish house, in 1735, of which work Giboon says, 


‘ _ ; 
& more associated with chivalrous recollections 


variety, number, and extent of its distinctions. From King Edward the Fourth 


who, to all the attractions of her| its founder received the Barony of Howar’ and the Garter—from Richard the 
own sex, united a profound learning rare even in ours; who remains a mode|| Third the Dokedom of Norfolk; and 
and whose pathetic story, perhaps more vividly than any | chief or younger branches, numerous baromes, several viscountcies, and ho 


less than eleven earldoms ;f among which are the most ancient of the Peerage, 


—_- 

* Sir Edward Courtena ne of the heroes of Agincourt,) son and heir-apparent of 
Yiward, third earl of De called from h vsfortune the blind, from his virtues 
the good earl.” married Eleanor ster and co-heiress of Edmund Mortimer, Ear! of 


March, whose swsier Acne, wife of Richard, Par! of Cambridge, conveyed to the House 


the rector of Honiton had more 

| gratitude than industry, aud more industry than criticiam.’ 
+ Arandel, Surrey, Norfolk, Suffolk, Corlisie, Berkshire, Effingham, Norwich, Not- 
| tingham, Bindon, and Gorthampton, of which the sever first-named Earidormns are now 


CMpOrary | vested in the Howards. 


and, in the great parliamentary arena of our own day, | 
yasts a statesman to whose talents and firmness, as well | 


‘ bsequently obtained, either im ite | 


. warm | 
“ Arundel,” and the only great hereditary office (except that of Great Cham- 
berlain) which has survived the confiscat ons of one ea and the reforma of an- 
other—the Ear! Marshalship of England. The house of Norfolk gave a Queen 
to Henry the Eighth; and another of his cousorts transmittod the “blood of 
| all the Howards” to Queen Elizabeth, It has produced a Cardinal, and the 
| unequalled number of nineteen Kuights of the Garter. The fondness of the 
family for royal marriages, which was as proverbial as fatal, is particularly 
noueed In the dedication of a book to Thomes Howard, Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, in the reign of James the Firet, wherein the writer, after inetit ting a 
comparison between the Howards and the Stewarts, traces the former to “no 
fewer than twe've Emperors and thirty Kings of divers countries” After eo 
long and so brilliant a career, it is gratifying to reflect that the ducal coronet of 
the highest Peerage of Great Britain has never been more gracefully worn than 
at the present day 

All the great houres that have been mentioned—(and there are many others 
of almost equal celebrity, such as Hastings, Devereux, Seymour, Manners, 
Paulet, St. John, Herbert, Cecil, Somerset, Co vpton, Lumley, Fiennes, Gre, 
ville, Witloughby, Brodenell, Villiers, Windsor, Berkeley, Sackville, Caven- 
dish, Stanhope, and West)—all these “ may safely trust their memorials to 
the public annals of their country ;” and of those who, though justly proud 
* of their ancestors, must for the greater part be content with bocal or domes- 
tie renown," what a host of the ancient landed aristocracy rises to view. The 
Vernons (80 eminent in each generation for generosity and goodness of heart, 
as to have rendered these qualities almost heir looms), Gower, Wyndham, 
| Bagot, Sutton, Boscawen, Lyttelton, Harcourt, Fortescue, Saville, Fitzwilliam 
(a younger branch of which wos created Earl of Southampton, and received the 
Garter from Henry the Eighth,) Pierrepont, Wrottesley, Carew, Bromley, 
Grenville, Ashburnham, Pelham, Grey of Howick, Arundel, Clifford, Fielding, 
Cholmondeley, Lascelies, Lowther, Lister, Harley, Basset, Wodehouse, Port. 
man, Wentworth, Spencer, Stonor, Arden, Stapleton, Waldegrave, Walpole, 
| Barrington, Astley, Wilbraham, Wallop, De Gray, Shirley, Grosvenor (cele. 
brated for their contest in the time of Richard the Second with the Lord Scrope, 
about the erms “ Azure a bend or'’)*—many more like these have, in the 
course of time, been raised to the Peerage, Others, however, of great anti- 
quity, seck no higher sphere than that of their forefathers, and find in the per- 
formance of their duties, as members of the House of Commons, sheriffs, ma- 
gistrates, and landlords, the gratification of their ambition, and that quiet hap- 
piness which arises from the consciousness of “ duty well performed ” Of this 
estimable claves of country gentlemes, whose families, as old as their acres, 
are fall of local fame and domestic renown, are the Cornwalle, Crofte of Croft 
Castle, Fitz Herberts, Vyvyans, ‘Tempests, Trelawneys, Egertons, Bordetts, 
| Constables, | hrogmortons, Gresleys—Mavieveror, Tyrwhitt, Weld, Clavering, 
| Wake, Corbet, Meynell, Pointz, Harington, Gerard, Beaumont, Gorey, Ty- 
| fell, Blount.t Townley, Vavasour, Lavterell, Tremayne, Goring, Bedingfield, 
Darell, Dukinfield, Trevelyan, and Watertoi—the chiefs of most of which 
names led bands of their own retainers, “ armed to the teeth,” to the wara, 
and by vietwe of their position bore their “ stendarde’} in the bloodiest of 
stricken fields, while not a few of them were also conspicuous in jousts and 
tournaments. Some of those names will also be found in the pages of history, 
or in the public records, as Bannerets, Privy Councillors, Ambassadors, Com- 
manders of Armies, Kings’ Secretaries, Lievtenants of Ireland, Knights of the 
Garter, and, in short, in every situation except the Peerage, At the Institu- 
tion of the dignity of Baronet in 1611, ite ranks were principally filled by the 
ancient and wealthy gentry, to whore descendants the indiscriminate extension 
of thet order has been little else than a breach of faith; while some of its own 
members have, by their recent vagaries and ndiculous whinings after “ badges 
for their necks,” “rings for their thumbs," * feathers for their heads,” and 
‘+ spurs for their heels,” done everything in their power to bring the institution 
itself into contempt 











t The ancient Barony of Scrope of Bolton is in abeyance. The heir male of the 
houre is (he elegant author of he well-koown work on Deer-stalking, and of that just 
published —to our mind @ still more charming one—'' Days aod Nights of Salmon-fish- 
ing.” 

+ A History of the House of Bloust was printed by the late Sir Alexander Croke, in 
two 4lo vols. 

t A description of more than two huodred of these Standards, borne in the reign of 
Heury the Eighth, is given in the “ Excerpta Historica,” from a contemporary re 
cord 
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ABELARD AND HELOISA. 
(Concluded.) 

Helosia resided at this period in Paris, at the house of her uncle, a wealthy 
canon, by name Fulbert, who loved her extremely, and spared no exertion to 
make her one of the most accomplished ladies of her age, as she was already 
one of the fairest. Her face and form are descrived to have been of that 
kind which facinates at first sight; and the intelligence of ber soul is said to 
have given a starry brilliancy to her complexion, so that to see her and love 
her were identical. Abelard, whose school was close by her residence, bad 
| often observed this young girl; and whether he was originally attracted towards 
her, away from his grave converse with philosophy, by the reputation of her 
| 


talents, or by attractions more winning, he certainly became enamoured of her 
with a passion which derived grester strength from its having been experienced 
| now for the firat time. Her name had filled not only Paris, but had penetrated 
through the kingdom ; and her youth (for she was only eighteen) increased the 
admiration which beauty and intellect perfectly combined had created. She 
| was reported to be familiar with the best authors of Rome; the exquisite songs 
lof the Grecian minstrels she could read and appreciate ; and her knowledge 
of Hebrew enabled her to chant the paalms of the sovereign songster in 
language of their author. Whether these accomplishments were bestowed 
upon her by romantic fiction, or whether she really possessed them at this 
early age, we know not. Certain it is that her letters, written at a later 
period, warrant us in believing all that has been said. 
| Such a being ecemed by nature herself destined for the accomplished Abw- 
|lard. The pleasures in'which he had rioted were transient, and had main- 
| tained no bold on bis heart; his soul was too refined and delicate to be cor- 
rupted by mere sensual pursuits. He had long languished for an intercourse 
with one about whom his spirit would entwine iteelf; and im the elegant Helo. 
sia he fancied he bebeld the only bemg whom he could truly and for ever love. 
| That bie own ottractions were such as she could not resist, he felt persuaded 
“So great,” he says, “was my reputation, and so captivating the attrac- 
tions of my youth and person, that I feared not to be reyected by any woman 
whom I should degn to honour with my regard vad 
Nor was it for her beavty only that he wished to be her lover. Her attach- 
ment to those sciences which were the demi-gods of his ambition made him 
regard ber as « congenial spirit, and prerented to him the most ready means 
poss ble whereon to found the base of his rewly born passion. He thought 
that, of he could induce her to hold a correspondence with him, the opporta- 
| nities thus prese nted uf showing her bis mind in all i's majesty, of fla: tering 
her taste, ber judgment, and her charms, would give him such advantages as 
no woman could resist ; and this design he immediately carned into execution. 
But here the reserve of which we have before spoken interposes, and no fur- 
ther does he sequaint us with the correspondence. The admiration with 
| which he was disposed to view the lady ripened imperceptibly into in'ense 
| passion, and he laid a scheme to get introduced into the same house with the 
| beautiful and artless Heloisa. ‘This he accomplished in the following manner. 
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He applied to some of her uncle's friends, and stated the inconvenience he felt 
in lotgng a #0 great a distance from the schools; he enlarged on the ex- 

, too, that separate living en sailed on his limited income, and added, that 
domest's cares interfered oftener than was to he wished with the learned avo 
cations .o which his beart was devoted. He conciuded by expressing @ wish to 
board with the old mas. The intelligence was conveyed to Fulbert, who was 
overjoyed at it for many reasons The great reputation of the scholar would, 
he knew, throw some of its radiance round his house ; and to sit at the same 
board daily with the man whose learning was the theme of the world flattered 
his vanity not a little. His avarice, also, was powerfully tempted ; and bis 
love for his niece, whose instruction he promised buneelf the philosopher would 
superntend, supplied bim with an additional argument, if any were necessary, 
to induce him to accede to Abwlard’s request. The heart of the latter beat 
high when he found that he had succeeded He removed immediately to the 
residence of the canon, who besought him to bestow on the education of his 
beloved niece whatever leisure he might be able to snateh from his school, and 
to correct her even with stripes if she were remiss or negligent in her studies 
The feelings with which Abeelard regarded this injunction are best expressed 
by himself :— 

* Viewing this simplicity of the uncle, I was not less astonished than if | 
hed beheld a shepherd introsting his lamb to the care of a hungry wolf.” He 
committed his niece to me to be taught, and to be corrected as | pleased, which, 
in fact, was eupplying me with every occasion not only of gaining her affections, 
but likewise with a power of foreng her, by chasti-ement, to comply with my 
desires, should persuasion prove metiectual. But there were two considera. 
tions with which all suspicion of evil was incompatible—the love he felt fur 
Hicloisa, aud the opinion he entertained of my virtue.” 

Whatever compunction he may have felt when first pondering on his designs, 
he gained admission into the mansion of Fulbert, vanished away like mist when 
Heloisa flashed on him in the fall sunlight of her charms ; and the first night he 
lay under (he same roof with this innocent young creature sprang up in the 
heart of both the germs of that wondrous passion which brought misery and rain 
in its train, and repaid them oly for a life of calamity by an immortality bril- 
liant and enchanting as the morning star. The ascendancy which the scholar 
established in the heart of his pupil was sudden, was absolute, was all-absorbing 
Her whole life hitherto seemed to have been a mere blank—a tiresome pro 
logue to an exquisite drama, in which she played a chief part; and she gave 
herself up to the intoxication of her newly-born love with an enthusiasm that 
must have bewitched Abwlard. Philosophy and her austere frowns were imme- 
distely forgotten. Theology, with her solemn and awful mien, was neglected 
and despised. Love triumphed and trampled upon both. A philosopher in 
love, though a rare is by no means an isolated sight; and, when the flame breaks 
out in a mellowed breast, it burns fiercer and more intensely than in the 
thoughtless bosom of youth. ‘The instruction which the unsuspecting Fulbert 
felicitated lhimeelf with the prospect of securing for his neice was neglected, 
and love and the heart were the only volumes that engaged them. A rare 
spectacle their union was ; but who can fathom the depths of that inscrutable 
attachment’? Abwlard was now forty, Heloisa not yet twenty. The first a 
grave, staid man, with silvered hair and solemn aspect ; the second, in figure 
and soul, but just emerged from childhood. Yet their love was far more wild 
and passionate than if both had been very young, and utterly heediess of con- 
sequences, as mere yeuth always is By what mysterious spell were these 
lovers then united! Fate, or chance, or passion? e know not. Perhaps it 
was destiny; it may have been written in the planets while earth was yet a 
chaos, Or was Heloisa attracted by the mere personal graces of Abwlard !— 
Did :he long to own him for whom all her sex sighed? Years after all had 
passed away, after the rainbow had vanished and veen succeeded by the hurri- 
cane, the cloistered nun referred to the accomplishments of the scholar as the 
secrets of his success »-— 

“ Two accomplishments you possessed, indeed, in especial perfection, a mu- 
sic of voice and an exquisite grace in singing, which no fernale heart could re- 
sist. These qualifications were peculiarly your own, for I do not know that any 
other philosopher ever d them. By these delightful recreations you 
softened the rigours of philosophy. You composed many love songs, all of the 
most exquisite structure and harmony, and these you sang with sv bewitching 
an air, with so sweet a voice, and such agreeable gesticulation, that you became 
the theme of admiration of all, and even those who did not understand the 
beauties of the melody were heard to applaud the graces of the minstrel. How 
many beauti/al young maidens sighed to be beloved by you! How many en- 
vied me the brilliant light with which your poems invested me! And these, 
in a short time, carried the history of our loves to the most remote regions, and 
numbers envied the happivess of Abwlard and Heloisa. What elegant qualifi- 
cations of mind and body did notadorn your youth? Alas! not one was want- 
ing ; you were all perfect. ‘Those who then envied me my felicity must now 
sympathise with my distresses, ond even the bitterest enemy | ever had would 
wash all anger in the tears she could not but shed in sorrows and suffermgs 
like mine.”’ 

These qualities fascinated not the youthful and artless Heloisa alone ; the 
fair ParisianJadies, who learned to love earlier than to knit or sew, were capti- 
vated likewise, so that scholarsh.p would seem to have been in those rude ages 
the best recommendation that a man could bring to gentle maidens as well as to 
purple cardinals. It was triumphant, not only in the boudoir (if such things 
were at that time,) but in the conclave and the council. That Heloisa’s love 
may have been influenced by the admiration in which all other women held 
Abalard, as well as by his renown, is not unreasonable to suppose. Here 
are her own words :— 

* Bat my love for you was not the mere child of imagination : it arose not 
because | fancied you the brightest of your species, but because I found that 
you were really so. Other women might think their husbands worthy of es- 
teem and love ; but you, my Abwlard, were esteemed and loved by the whole 
world. And the more intimately | beheld you, the more entirely I observed 
= worth and splendour. What monarch on his throne, what philosopher im 

is study, had achieved a renown comparable to yours! What town, what 
city, nay, what kingdom, did not burn to behold you! When you went forth 
in public, did not your route appeer like a triumphal procession, from the mul- 
titudes that followed you with outstretched necks and eyes riveted on your fea- 
tures! Married women were enraptured to look on you, and young virgins 
pined for you when you were away. No lady, no queen upon the earth, was 
there who did not envy me the possession of one so worthy to be loved.” 

Abwlard, now revelling in the Elysium of enjoyment, forgot all pursuits but 
one. “ Tediosum mihi,” he says, “ vehementer erat ad scholas procedere ve! 
in eis morari, pariter et laboriosum cum nocturnas amori vigilias et diurnas stu- 
dio consecrarem,"’ To tear himself from the embraces of Heloisa he every 
day felt more and more difficult, and the murmurs of his scholars fell idly and 
uncared for on his ear. This austere man, who had hitherto lived like an ere- 
mite, suddenly became the gayest of the gay. The bulky volumes of theology 
were flung disdainfully aside, and the light effusions of the love poets supplied 
their place. He seemed a new and altered man. His ame, bevetiiien the 
p bows of all that was grave and venerable, was now associated with the 
chaunts of passion which he composed, and many of his favourite melodies (the 
gentle muse of whose inspiration Heloisa had been) were hymned publically 
in the streets.¢ The last to hear of the amour, or even to suspect it, was the 
worthy canon, who, deeply immersed in calculations of profit and vanity, re- 
mained blind to all about him. At length even his suspicion was awakened 
Friends mentioned to him to be watchful of his niece. He disregarded their 
suggestions for a time, but became vigilant when it was (vo late. To separate 
the lovers seemed his only course. But Heloisa had fathomed his intention, 
and she fled from Paris by night with ber lover. ‘There he privately espoused 
her, and promised that she should be publicly acknowledged as his wife as soon 
as the parents had consented. 

Vet was not Abwlard happy. He was perpetually haunted by the reflection 
that his conduct to Fulbert had been a species of treachery utterly indefensible, 
though not perhaps without excuse. He represented to himself, he teils us, 
the great affection which Fulbert bore to his niece, and pictured to himself the 
old man disconsolate at her desertion. He weat to Paris, and sought out Ful- 
bert. Arrived in his presence, he entreated him to pardon the guilt of both, 
and to consent to their nuptials, A priest, it is said, never forgives. Fulbert 
had sworn to his soul to be revenged. He craftily feigned to be satisfied with 
Aberlard’s submission, while he brooded at the instant over a stern and unut- 
terable vengeance. Abmlard was contented. He received the assurances of 
the canon witha noble and ingennous confidence io his sincerity ; the great 
- ae was enmeshed by the artifices of the crafty hypocrite ; and he re turned to 

eloisa to acquaint her with the success of his journey 

He/oisa wae by no means so easily convinced as her lover 
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| tions of Folbert. She declared that the mere ceremony of a nuptial could have 
po weight with her, and that his reputation was dearer to her than all the world 
beside. - Romantically coneeiving that the character of a philosopher and hus- 
band were incompatible, she protested she would rather be his mistress than 
his wile, and that she would sacrifice any thing rather than the renown of her 
lover. Abselard remained unmoved, and the marriage took place. 
This reparation, it might be supposed, would have entirely satisfied Fulbert, 
and induced him henceforward to treat the young bride and her devoted hus. 
band with the affection of a friend and kinsman. But Heloisa had rightly judg- 
ed him. His revenge only emouldered, and the embers were fraught with evi. 
Day and night he sat wrapped up in thougits of retaliation, and at length fouad 
means to sccomplish them. One of the servants of Abelard, corrupted by the 
gold of Fulbert, opened the doors of his master to the hired bravoes of the 
In the darkness of midnight they burst into his chamber; the cries of 
the manacled and tortured scholar did not blunt their purpose. In the cycle 
of ten minutes the cruelty was perpetrated which, says the historian, separated 
the man from the lover, and Abelard was left alone, bleeding profusely, and 
covered with affliction * Morning rose, and the nqws flew like wildfire through 
the city. The ruffians had, in the first confusion, escaped detection, but the 
vigilant search, directly mstituted by the magistrates, was crowned with suc. 
cess, and two were captured. They were punished, according to the spirit of 
the age, by the lex talionis, or retaliatory \aw, which ordained “ an eye for an 
eye, and atooth for a tooth.” ‘The instigator of the villany was deprived of 
his wealthy benefice, and bis goods were confiscated tw the crown ; aod his 
memory will remain to all time as an example of the folly of avarice and re- 
venge. ‘The pen and fate of Abelard have consigued hin to eternal infamy. 
The grief and shane with which Abwlard was covered at this catastrophe, 
| he telis us, knew no bounds. He blushed to appear in poblic, and feared the jests 
of the scholars cognisant of his fate. Determined to quit for ever the society 
of his kind, he resolved, not so much from a sense of religion as of disgrace, to 
seck oblivion and obscurity in the depths of a monastery, and accordingly en- 
tered the cloisters of St. Denys. The sorrow of ali his fellow citizens, the ap- 
plauses with which they loaded him, their indignation at his calamity, and their 
importunities that he would still abide with them as their teacher and ornament, 
all were disregarded, and one feeling only occupied his mind, the remembrance 
ot his former glories, and the conviction of his present disgrace. Before he bid 
adieu to the world he prevailed upon Helvisa to imitate his example. His love 
was too refined to expose her to the temptations of the world, and the risk, per- 
haps, of another husband ; and his knowledge of human nature was too deep 
and extensive to allow him to repose e‘ernal confidence in so weak a vessel as 
woman. He even insisted that she should set him the exampe in assuming 
the sacred habit, and in a short passage, every word of which is as brilliant and 
real as in a picture, he describes the last scene in which his accomplished wife 
bid farewell to the world in the pathetic exclamation of Cornelia :— 


“O maxima conjux, 
O thalamis indigne meis, hoc juris babebat 
In tantum fortuna caput? Cor impia nupst 
Si miserum factora fui! Nune accipe poenas 
Sed quas sponte luam.”-—Lucan. 


“* Atque in his verbis,”’ he continues, ‘‘ad altare mox properat, et confestim 
ab episcopo benedictum velum ab altari trahit, et se monastice profession: co- 
ram omnibus alligavit.”’ 

This last ceremony concluded, he put on the cowl and hid himself under the 
gloomy turrets of St. Denys. 

Abelard, in cons raining Heloisa thus to sacrifice the world has been accused 
of selfishness. Unjustly, as we think. Had he deserted his young wife and 
left her alone to manage for herself, he would have acted @ part of thorough 
baseness. How could Heloisa have lived had she not entered a convent! It 
does not appear that she possessed any estate. She must then have married 
again to support herself, and forgotten her first husband in the arms of another. 
Those who accuse Abwlard seem not to have reflected on the matter, and, had 
Heloisa not obeyed the orders of her husband, she must have led a life of misery 
and contempt. But, acting as she did, the whole world must commend and 
reverence her conduct 

The retreat of Abelard was dignified by science. The fame, which he had 
long worn like a diadem, of being the most learned man in Europe did not 
wither away, nor did the ambition to be distinguished lose any of its fire or 
fervour. In the bosom of the cloisters he composed many theological treatises, 
| and disturbed the fat slumbers of the monks by some commentaries on the Acts 
of the Apostles, which were full of wisdom, elegance, and religion. His former 
scholars thronged about him and implored him once again to enter a world on 
which his learning bad flashed illummation. They represented to him by many 
an ingenuous argument that the time had at length arrived when he might 








love plulosophy solely for her own sake, and become a sage not of the world but 
of God. Abmlard was deaf to entreaties, and replied to all their overtures 
austerely, if not sullenly. Dead to the world, why should he labour for the 
bubble of a short reputation! He cared now only for eminence as a man 
of true piety, and, devoting himself entirely to Heaven, became in a little time | 
a model of sanctity and a breathing satire on the lives of his licentious crown- | 
| shaven companions. They could not bear that one who had tasted so much 
of pleasure, aud had been decorated with so many literary laurels, should ail of 
a sudden become the chief among them for untiring devotion, for assiduity at 
prayers, for vigil and for fast, for flagellation and for study of holy books, for | 
penances and labour, for humility and virtue. Their own irregularities, carried | 
on hitherto in a shameful and undieguised manner, they did not expect would 
escape the observation or the reproof of the new brother, whose thoughts were 
with his God, and they became as anxious to get rid of this censor morum as 
they had been, but a short period previously, desirous to secure him. The 
prior, in particular, a man of dissolute and abandoned habits, took a dislike to 
Abwlard, and was every day advising him to reappear in the world, and gratify 
the eager crowds of scholars who were anxious to be instructed. Abelard saw 
through the shallow device, but affected to take nonotice of it; until at length 
a circumstance occurred which drove him out again on the world, and restored 
to the monks their original license to be depraved. Happening to say, inad- | 
vertently, that he did not believe that their St. Dionysius was Dionysius the 
Areopagite mentioned in the Scriptures, his words were immediately laid bold | 
of, and repeated to the abbot. The philosopher, summoned before the haughty 
monk, proved what he had said by referring to the authority of Bede. The as- 
sembled gang called Bede “a lying historian,” and cited some venerable 
blockhead named Huldonius, who had been one of their former abbots, aud who, 
of course, had maintained the false opinion. Abslard, persisting in his prefer- 
ence of the venerable annalist, was obliged to fly fur his life, and get safely 
into the territories of Count Theobald, who promised to protect him. 
Excommunication followed ; but a long series of misfortunes had taught him 
to bear with patience the thunders of the church, and from philosophy, perhaps, 
he had learned to despise them. The temporal evils, however, with which ex- | 
communication was accompanied, were such as mu:t make any man who did | 
not depend upon his donjon keep and red right arm for support, succumb to 
them in time, and Abelard was constrained by poverty to make terms with his | 
ersecutors. He humbly implored them to take off the ban, and allow him to | 
fad a monastic life, in whatever place he should select. The offer was con- 
temptuously refused ; but the same messenger who bore back to Abelard the | 
disheartening tidings, informed him also of the sudden death of the abbot of St. | 
Denys. Hope glittered in the heart of Abelard. By powerful intercession, he | 
prevailed on the new prior to absolve him, and, this accomplished, he retired, 
| with a light and buoyant spirit into a solitary forest in the diocese of Troyes, | 
where he founded an oratory, and called it the Paraclete. ‘* Quod cum cogno- 
vissent,” he says, ‘ scholares ceperunt undique concurrere, et, relictis civitati- 
| bus, solitudinem inhabitare ; pro amplis domnibus parva taBernecula sibi con- | 
| struere, et pro delicatis cibis herbis agrestibus et pari cibario victitare, et pro | 
| mollibus stratis culmum sibi et stramem comparare et pro mensis glebas | 
erigere.”” So mighty a magician was mind even in those iron ages. 

The man who could accomplish all these things must certainly have been an 
individual of pre-eminent genius. Calamity always brought forth some new 
and gorgeous jewels of his soul ; and persecution by his brethren only made him | 
the dearer to all who loved the divinity of science. His scholars, attached to 
him as if by some strange spell, laboured night and day at his biddng, in every | 
thing obeyed or,anticipated his wishes, and growing by degrees euamoured | 
with the enchanting features of the sylvan solitude, and the exquisite beauty of | 
learning, there so freely unfolded to their longing gaze, extended the oratory 


into & spacious monastery, capable of holding hundreds, and consecrated 1t 
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when completed to the Holy Spirit. His enemies bitterly complained of his | 
good luck ; and Abwlard thus epitomises their jealous clamours : 

**Lo! the whole world is in his train. We have profited nothing by perse 
cuting him; on the contrary, we have increased his glory, We sought to 
extinguish the blaze of his reputation; we have made it burn but the brighter 
His scholars despise the luxury of the city, the fascinations of polished society, | 
and fly ts and forests, making themselves voluntarily wretched to 
with A 
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could but ill sustain the slanders of his sacerdotal brethren; and the effliction 
which corroded him he thus painted in an mdignant burst of eloquence :— 
** Heaven knows, | often fell into such a fit of desperation, that 1 was frequently 
di to quit forever all places where Christianivy prevailed, and dwell 
among the heathens and Gentiles, determining to live like a Christian among 
the enemies of Christ” Thus he dragged on life for some time, until the 
monks of the abbey of Ruis elected him their superior; and on taking ep his 
abode among them he made over to Helvisa, and the nuns of the convent of 
Argenteuil, the oratory of the Paraclete, the abbot of St. Denys having just 
before expelled her and her companions from their old nunnery. But misfor- 
tunes crowded now thicker and thicker upon him, and he found no repose. His 
whole life became a tissue of grief and wretchedness, and he almost cursed the 
day that sent into the world a being so utterly and unceasingly afflicted. His 
hours, once devoted to letiers or religion, were now spent in wayward fantasy, 
and he either fancied or found that plots were formed to take him off. . 
in the refectory, a monk, who had eaten by mistake a dish intended for Abelard, 
fell dead at his feet ; and his terrors at last increased to such an exrent, that, 
in his letters to Heloise, be speaks of his assessination as a thing fixed, and 
only deferred for the most favourable opportunity. Whether these were the 
ravings of a distempered brain, shattercd at length by the stern boffetings of 
the world, all its original majesty gone, all its giant vigour withered and 2. 
parted, or whether the monks did indeed resolve to murder their prior, is a 
question that cannot now be decided. Charity inclines us to suppose the frge 

but hisiory furnishes instances of the last. His madness—jf j; were Siactene 
not appear in his writings; but, though occasionally relieved by the natural 
vivacity and oriiliancy of his genius, they are as a whole some of the most 
melancholy avowals ever penned ; and portray in stern and awful colours the 
heart-brokeu scholar trembling in his grey hairs, and sheddering at every scund 
as if it were the ad the approaching murderer. He compares his ha lean 
condition to that of Damocles, with a sword suspended over his brain by a mo le 
hair, and enters into so lamentable a detail, that his story cennot be pasate 
without tears. Genius certainly did not ever fling more wretchedness on the 
head of any of her votaries than she unsparingly heaped upon the illustrious 
Abelard. His letters to Heloisa betray the same gloom of soul. Hers 
radiant with life, and feeling, and love, present a strange contrast to his a 
emavations of a man whose heart within was cold, and dried up, and void of all 
that made it captivating in earlier and better times; and the few allusions 
which he makes to their former raptures betray the frigid and fanatical mould 
in which his spirit had grown as it became grey. The sunshine brouaht to him 
no joy; midnight sealed not his eyes in slumber. Every feeling was absorbed 
in the frightful one of fear. Yet, in ail his trembling, he did not and could not 
forget her who had been the bright morning-star of his soul. “If Providence,” 
he says, ‘shall deliver me into the fangs of my deadly foes, and they shall 
prevail over me and slay me, or by whatever other misfortune I shal! go the 
way of all flesh, let my remains, I entreat you, wherever I may depart, be 
borne thence to your cemetery, there to repose; so that, when our daughters 
and sisters in Christ shall daily behold my sepulchre, they may the more readily 
put up prayers to God in my behalf.” This nightmare state of angu‘sh 
could not last ; his frame gradually yielded to the fiery spirit which corroded 
it: and he died at the priory of Marcellus, near Chalons, on the 21st of April 

1142, in the sixty-third year of his age. His body was conveyed to Heloisa, 
- when she died she occupied the same grave with her beloved husband. 
Abelard. P 





From the Quarterly Review. 
RUBRICS AND RITUAL OF THE CHURCH OF 
EFGLAND. 
( Concluded.) 


: And these “two lights on the High Altar” are equally allowed in A rehbishop 
Cranmer’s Visitation Articies, 2 Ed. VI. We do not find that the subsequent 
Injunction in 1549 positively forbids them, but it directs that ministers shall 
omit the reading of that part of the former [Injunctions which authorizes the 
two candles ; and they may be considered as expressly prohibited by Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s “Injunctions,” 1559, under the general term of “‘ candlesticks’ —as 
they had before that time been inferentially forbidden, by the abolition of 
altars. We cannot presume to dispute the Bishop of London's opinion that 
these protibitions are abrogated by the general Rubric which he quotes, and 
there is no doubt that in cathedrals, colleges, and perhaps some ancient 
churches, this practice has been continued to our day; and we have no wish 
to see it in such a case altered; but the real question is—shall they be now 
introduced as a general ceremonial in places where they have never before been 
heard of? Surely the Bishop of London must know that those who introduce 
these lights into new places do not do so for any pretence of their utility, or if 
they do, that is a mere pretence. The object—the plain and, we believe, 
avowed object—is tu imitate the Popish altar, and his Lordship seems to sanc- 
tion that imitation. He will not, indeed, allow the candles to be actually burn- 
ing at noon-day; but why should they be seen at all where they have never 
been before? We havea great reverence for the communion-table; nay, we 
have no Puritanica! objection to call it God's Altar—the altar where the sac- 
rifice of our Saviour is—not made, but—commemorated—but then the higher 
we carry our reverence for the aliar, the less are we dispose‘ to see it degraded 
into a side-table on which candles are placed merely to help to light the church 
at evening service; still less can we tolerate that, under such a shallow pre- 
tence, it should be made a vehicle of Popish superstitions—for such, with all 
deference to King Edward's and Archbishop Cranmer’s original toleration of 
the practice, we cannot bat consider that the revival of it at this day would 
be. The lighting the Church, we apprehend, belongs neither to bishop nor 
minister, but to the churchwardens ; and, if it were really a question of mere 
lighting, has, we think, no claim to the honour of the Bishop's notice ; and if 
it be anything more, we now, with all deference, think that it requires to be 
forbidden at once, and without reserve ; and we should have the rather expected 
this, because the Bishop of London has expressed himself, in the very next 
sentence, decidedly against an analogous, but, as it seems to us, not more 
dangerous innovation :— 


DECORATING THE COMMUNION TABLE. 

‘I strongly disapprove of the practice, which, as I am informed, has been 

adopted by a few of the clergy, of decorating the communion-table with flowers; 
and especially when that decoration is varied from day to day, so as to have 
some fanciful analogy to the history of the saint who is commemorated. This 
appears to me to be something worse than frivolous, and to approach very 
nearly to the honours paid by the Church of Rome to deified sinners. Such 
practices as these, which are neither prescribed nor recommended, nor even 
noticed by our Church, nor sanctioned by general custom, throw discredit upon 
those decent ceremonies and expressive forms which are intended to enliven 
the devotion of those who are engaged in the service of God, and to do honour 
to his holy name."—Charge, p. 49. 
And his Lordship proceeds at some length to support his disapprobation of this 
species of decoration ; in which we most cordially concur, and for his reason— 
that it has a Popish air; and for a reason that he does not give, but we think 
even more cogent—that it is one of the long series of innovations of a Popish 
tendency, which, however individually contemptible, become collectively im- 
portant. 

Then it seems that there has grown up, in the diocese of London, another 
innovation equally savouring of Popery, in which the Bishop has been, for 
reasons that do not strike us as conclusive, induced, not, however, without 
evident hesitation and reluctance, to acquiesce. 

DOING OBEISANCE. 

* Again, although I do not consider the Canons of 1640 to be binding upon 
the clergy, I see no very serious objection to the custom therein commended, 
as having been the ancient custom of the primitive Church, and of this also 


for many years in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of doing obeisance on entering 


and leaving churches and chancels But that the clergy, although they 


| are at liberty to use this custom, are not obliged to do so, even if that Canon 


ve in force, is clear from the words of the Canon itself, which heartily com- 
mends, but does not enjoin it. If those persons who practise these 
obeisances towards the holy table do so under the notion of a bodily presence 
of Christ in the consecrated elements, or if the people are led to suppose them 
to do so, then | consider the custom to be objectionable, and at variance with 
the spirit of our Reformed Church. If otherwise, the clergy who observe it 
are bound to explain it to the people, in the sense in which 1 is explained by 
the Canon.” —Jbid, pp. 44, 45 
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aoa aon i h happen 
condemned by his Lordship—and suppose, what may happen, 
aye alreedy brought the minds of his flock to adopt much of his own 


ing as to ritual matters generally—then, we presume, there will! 
mapa Se deenting the priést wl have nothing to explain ; and the 
obectronable practice will never be objected to. 
‘These things, though sufficiently Popish to alarm owen a common : +. og 
might possibly. if each stood insulated, be, by great charity and indu ee a 
treated as the Bishop of London's moderate and conciliatory disposition re nts 
them ; but if, as we believe, the whole Episcopal bench, and the vast m jority 
of mankind, are agreed that the greater part, if not all, of these agen s rom 
the established usages of the Church are frivolous, unwarrantable, anc a 
consequences, dangerous, let the venerated depositaries of authority ee y 
and roondly, and with one voice, say 80, and save, if possible, those who “9 . 
lessly practise them from the sin—and the Charch from the peril—both on 
the shame—of a schism about trifes and toys—nosegays, curisics, and candle- 
' 
wGahoaal with this custon of obcisance is another that seems to be practised 
by some clergymen in the London diocese, but which we have never seen, and 


do not very clearly comprehend, which is called worshipping to the cast—a | 


practice which the Bishop of London says is very ancient. 
WORSHIPPING TOWARDS THE EAST. 


“ With regard to worshipping towards the east, there can be no doubt — 
having been a very ancient practice of the Church, for it is mentioned by Cre- 
ment of Alexandria and by Tertullian. Bishop Stillingfleet, one of the most 
jearned of our divines. considers it to be one o! those customs derived from pri. 
mitive times, and continuing fo our own, which there is no reason to oppose 
but rather to comply with.”—Churge, pp. 46, 47. 

From these references we gather, that “ worshipping to the east” means the 
priest's worshipping—that is, performing the service with his face turned to 
the east, irrespectively of all other circomstances ; and that there are to be 
found (as we before hinted) clergymen of the Church of England who, in a 
pretended performance of our Charch service, turn their backs on the people 
that they may turn their faces to the cast. This, we repeat, we have never 
seen ; but, as the Bishop of London treats it with a kind of indulgent counte 
nance, we hope that, having the misfortune of differing from his lordship, and 
thinking it by no means entitled to indulgence, we may be permitted, with all 
respect and deference, to state the grounds of our opinion. ' 

Our first and main objection is that it is another of the series of attempts, 
great avd small, by which the ‘Tractarians are endeavouring to introduce Ro- 
mish forms into our Church. We object to the trifles we have been just dis- 


cussing because they are parts of a system—we should equally object to this | 


practice, even if it were also a trifle, as another part of the system ;—and we 
cannot but believe that when all these matters are presented to the reconside- 
ration of the Bishop of London as a system, he will not be disposed to give to 
them collectively even the slight degree of conntenance which he might not re. 
fuse to an individual or accidental case. But this is no trifle—on the con- 


trary, it seems to vs a most important and dangerous innovation, and that | 


strikes directly at one of the greatest practical blessings introduced by the Re. 
formation— Common Praver. . 

We need not now enter into the history (though if we had time it would be 
an interesting ons) of the manner in which—when Christianity grew 80 power- 
ful as to house herself, if we may use the expression, in the temples redec med 
from Paganism—the Church adopted many Pagan forms with the Pagan edi- 
fices, and amongst others several circumstances of the vesture and loca! func 
tions of the priesthood whieh fell in very aptly with some of her earlier corrup- 
tions, and which, having been discarded at the Reformation, have ever silce 
afforded a marked disinction between the Romish and the Reformed Churches 
The Komish priest stands at the altar with his face directed towards it—that is 
towards the east, where their altars are (from a combination of reasons and cir- 
cumstances too wide to be here discussed) generally, though not always placed, 
and there performs his func’ ions as 1f he were the single worshipper The Re- 
formed minister, on the contrary, is provided with a desk near to the main 
body of his congregetion, whom he invites to join with him in the established 
form of Common Prayer ; and for this purpose it was one of the first Rubrics 
of the Reformation, and has been sanctioned by an almost universal custom, 
that ‘the minister shall so turn him as that the people may best hear.” 

Will it be thought presumptuous or supererogative if we endeavour to ex- 
plain a little more fully the rationale of these different practices’ When the 


rite is in the nature of a sacrifice, as it was in all Pagan worship, and as it was | 


and is in the Romish Church—the priest performs the sacrifice alone, and with- 
out any regard to, or communication with the people—he therefore looked to 
the altar, and the people looked after him as a mediator between them and 
heaven. But when the true principles of Christianity freed themselves from 
the Pagan dross—when we came to know that the one great Sacrifice on Cal- 
rary rendered, not merely vain, but idolatrous, any other pretended sacrifice— 
when we came to acknowledge no mediator between us and God but our Sa- 
viour himse!f—the east end of the church became no more than the convenient 
location of—not an altar of sacrifice, but—a table of holy communion; and 
the minister became not a sacrificator, nor a hierophant, but the fellow-sup- 
pliant and lea'er of a flock whose weakness he is to support, whose energies he 
38 to direct, whose devotion he is to awaken in their hearts and to prompt to 
their lips. 

He 1s therefore not a mediator but a medium—he is not, there and in that 
character, so much a worshipper as the organ of worship—employed on that oc. 
casion more especially for their instruction than for bis own. God forbid that 
we should be supposed to deny to the ministering clergyman a full participation 
in the pious prayers he pronounces and the holy sacraments which he receives 
as well as administers ; the reception of the sacrament, indeed, is absolutely 
and exclusively persona!—/‘haé is his own; but in all the rest of his public of- 
fice his share is secondary ; his primary duty is as the organ and interpreter of 
God's word and willto the people. He, therefore, as is prescribed in King Ed- 
ward's Rubric, “so turns him that the peop'e shall best hear,”’ and leads and 
guides their aspirations not to the east nor to the west, but to the infinity and 
eternity which 1s filled in every direction by the Almighty and Omnipresent ob- 
ject of ovr adoration The practice, therefore, of any minister who perforins 
common prayer affecting to turn away from his congregation, to seclude him- 
self in some kind of personal abstraction, and to give colour to a superstition 
that God is more immediately present in one part of his churches than another, 
seems to us a most blameable misconception of his duty, and (however far that 
may be from his intention) a most dangerous recurrence to Romanist—nay, 
Pagan practices. ‘* What !’’"—some of these worthy and zealous persons may 
say—“* what ! is our character as a minister to deprive us of our private privic- 
eges of worship!’ We reply respectfully, ** Yes, if it were possible that they 
could clash.” The distinction is abundantly obvious, and perfectly reasonable 
In church, when a clergyman is not officiating, and at all times in his private 
devo ions, he may follow his own impulses—work out his own spiritual comfort 
im his own way ; bat when officiating as the minister of a congregation, his first 
duty is to the congregation. 

There is, however, a practice with the great majority of congregations, and 
with individuals in all congrevation, which has apparently a gre at affinity to this 
practice of worshipping towards the cast—we mean that of turning towards the 
communion-table while repeating the creeds, which does not seem to us liable 
to any objection, but on the contrary a reasonable usage which ought to be um 
versa/ly followed. 1. It is an ancient custom, not now introduced with any 


covert design. 2. Itisa becoming one; whena large congregation !s Girect- | 


ed to stand up and repeat with one accord a certain solemn form, a variety of 
aspects and attitudes looks discordant and irreverent. One direction (no mat 
ter, in this view, which) of the congregational movement is desirable. 3. One 
direction being desirable, which shall it be No doubt towards—not the east 
but—the altar; and for these reasons—because jt is the pract 


’ 
e— because, 
from the general arrangement of churches, a person naturally stands fronti 








the altar, and that in any other position half the congregation must turn the 
faces to the wall, or the whole their backs to the altar—because the minister, 
whose voice we are to follow (though in the creed we hardly need his leading), 
is usually in that direction—because, in repeating the creeds, we sta: 
nesses, and are giving solemn evidence of our faith, and es witnesses in a 
court of justice turn to the judgment seat, we turn to the Lord’s table, not 
as in itself in any mysterious abstract sense more holy, but as being associated 
with rites of a higher solemnity, and therefore 1 
habitual respect and reverence than any other p 
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aturally regarded with deeper 
ron of the church. It is, we 
—, = us oe st be vutiful and insp ring sig it to see @ Whole cor gregati n 
suddenly throwing aside al! variety of aspect and posture, and turning them- 
selves with one accord in one reveren' ja! attitude, and with one voice repeatir 4 
ene profersion of one faith. and communion and fe lowship in one holy and apos- 
tolic church 
gation appears to do any sponteneous act, and it always looks to us as i it gave 
to the prescribed rite a peculiar air of personal sincerity and assent , 








CLERK GIVING OUT THE PSALMS. 


There are some other points upon which the ultra-Rubricians have thought | 


proper to innovaie, and on which, as upon all the rest, we think the innovators 
decidedly wrong in rubric as well as reason 
for the parish clerk to “ give out,” as it 1s called. the metrical psalm in this for- 
mula—* Let us sing to the praise and glory of God’—so and so. Now these 
gentlemen have discovered that the Rubric—which says that immediately after 
the Nicene Creed, between the altar service and the sermon, 





s1F 


It is the only occasion in the whole service in which the congre- | 


It bas been usual, as we al! know, 


proclaimed and published in the church during divine service but by the minis- 
| ter,” 


forbids the clerk to give out the psalm! 


We really cannot conceive any grounds for this opinion. We think we 
shall be able to show that it is fonnded on a misinterpretation of the Rubric, 
and, though it seems in itself trifling, involves ulterior considerations of some 
importance. Who that will look closely into the terms, the position, and the 
context of this Rubric, and will apply to them the ordinary rules of interpreta- 
tion, can doubt that the prohibition as to proclamstions aud pwdlications 
has relation only to extraneous or secular matters, and not to such a point o 
| Titual routine es the grrimy out the psalm, which cannot in common sense be 
called ether proclaiming or publishing ? Then see the practical consequences : 
the minister assumes the duty bitherto performed by the clerk, which clerk 


” ed eandte~ebout which he probably bucws nothing—but in | “ shal! briefs, citations, and cxcommunications, be read, and nothing shall be legally entinled Mormang Frayer, even when it 





the canon directs to be chosen “for his competent skill in singing’’—so that | 


| when the minister shall say ** Let us sing to the praise and glory of God,” 1 

might be expected that he would indeed sing out the psalm as the clerk used 
jtode, But no such thing—at leas: in the few churches in which we have seen 
| this new practice—the minister says “ let us sing,” but never attempts to sing, 
he reads out the first verse, and leaves the clerk and the congregation to do the 
| rest. Now if it be proper that the minister shall proclaim or publish the first 
| verse of the psalm before the congregation shall presume to sing 1t— why not 
the second, why not the third verses ’—with which, however, we have never 
heard him meddle ; for, alas! after having exclaimed from the altar “ Let ws 


sing,’ acd given out the first verse, he forthwith retires into the vestry to put | 


on his gown for the sermon, and does not reappear, until the psalm is nearly 
done, m which, even then, he does not pretend to join, but kneels down in the 
| pulpit in private prayer. Here is a tissue of contradictions, whereas in the old 
practice there was consistency, and, what is still better, good sense. When 
the altar-service was over, and the minister was about to retire to the vestry, 
the clerk, ‘chosen for his competence in singing,” filed up the interval of the 
minister's absence by inviting the congregation * to sing to the praise and glory 
| of God,” and this they did and continued to do till the minister was ready tu 
resume his duty in the pulpit. It may be said that this rationale of ours only 
applies to the psalm in this one part of the service—just so ; but, according to 
the new practice, this 1s the only place where a psalm can be properly sung, 
because as, ex hypothesi, the giving out the psalm is a proclamation or publica 

tion, and as there is no other place appointed for proclamation or publication 
than between the Nicene Creed and the sermon, no psalm ought to be given out 
except in that interval ; and lo! in that interval there is no rabrical authority 
for singing at all! Nor indeed is there any authority for any extraneous sing 

ing, except as to the anthem, in places where they sing; that is, notthe minis 

ter nor even the congregation, but choristers and persons appointed to sing 
But this is not all Ifthe minister is bound to give out the psalm and repeat 
the first verse, why is he not equally bound to give out and repeat the anthem! 
| This would be—if the point be worth reasoning—much more necessary, because 
the psalm is an authorized form of words—the anthem is anvthing that the chief 
of the choir chooses to sing ;—to be sure he acts under orders—but so does the 
clerk ; but if the one may not give out the psalm, how can the other give utter 
ance to the anthem? But again—we would respectfully observe to those who 
| countenance this practice (which is certainly not @ tractarianism) that by this 
over-strict interpretation of the Rubric they are establishing, in this trifle, a se- 
rious departure from the Rubric. Can they show us by what Rubric the metri 

cal psalms are sung in churches at all; by what Rubrical authority the minister 
| can announce them !—We believe there is none. The metrical psalms are not 
recognised by any rubric, unless introduced in choirs and “places where they 
sing’ as an anthem, and therefore the wise ana prudent usage has been—not 
that the minister shall make the metrical version part of the Laseeey, but that 
at certain intervals of the minister’s duty, the clerk should invite the rest of the 
congregation to sing to the praise and glory of God one of the metrical psalins, 
| which, although no part of the Liuurgical office, and therefore not to be given 
| out by the minister are allowed by royal authority, and may be volunterily 
sung in the interva!s we have stated by the congregation, of whom the clerk is 
|} the coryphe#us. We might add much more on this subject, but we have said 
| enough to aweken the attention of our clerical readers ; and we have confident 
hopes that this practice, which in the Londen diocese has been expressly sanc 

tioned and in some others individually imitated, will be on better consweration 
| abandoned—that the minister may be relieved from an embarrassing and almost 
ridiculous position, and that the metrical psalms may not be treated as if they 
formed (which they do not) an integral part of the Liturgy.” 


NOTICE OF THE SACRAMENT 
The consideration of this same Rubric leads us to another instance of reme- 
dies proposed for difficulties which are either imaginery or very inconsiderable 
There is, we are told, an inconsistency between the Rubric before the sermon 
| and a subsequent one relative to the giving notice of the Sacrament 
| Mr. Haverfield, who, though a sensible and well-jadging man and no Tracta- 
| rlan, is sometimes rather too much disposed to defer to the authority which 
| conntenances some of what he no doubt thinks Rubrical zestorations, but which 
we think unnecessary innovations (such as the mimister'’s giving out the psalm) 
—Mr. Havertield, we say, suggests 
“that it might be well if the time for giving notice of the Holy Sacrament 
were distinctly stated ; since at present one Rubric requires it to be done alter 
the Nicene Creed, and another after the sermon. The way in which Wheatly 
gets over this difficulty is by no means satisfactory.”’— Lester, p. 35 

And Mr. Scobel!—who, in general, takes enlarged and jndicious views of al! 
these subjects in defence of the existing usages of the Church against the ultra 
Rubricians—says, 

** What but Church usage causes the two notices of the Communion not to 
be given one befor d ove after the sermon’ Is not this equity correcting 
law! For although it may be a mistake, as Wheatly calls it, yet it stands on 
the legal letter.""—Scobell, p. 10. 

We think that it is these gentlemen, as well as others who have insisted on 
this supposed discrepancy, that are under the mistake; and neither of them, 
but particularly Mr. Scobell, does justice to Wheatly. whose explanation ap- 
pears to us good as far as it goes, and who certainly does not call it a ** mis- 
take,’’ but says that he a/ first thought it a mistake of the printers, but wae 
afterwards, on reconsideration, in clined to sappose that the double notice was 
purposely provided; and this, ‘hough Wheatly does not give eny detailed 
reasons for his opinion, is, we think, a probable if not a satisfactory construc 
tion. 

The first of these two Rubrics says that 





‘then also, (before the sermon), if occasion be, shall notice be given of the 
Communion ;”” 





while the subsequent Rubric directs that 


“‘when the minister giveth warning for the celebration of the holy Communion 
| (which he shal! always do on the Sunday, or some Holiday immediately 
preceding), after (he sermon or homily, he shall read the ezhortation follow- 
| ing.” 
** Here,” says one party, ‘ is your Rubric, obliging the minister to do one 
thing at tvo diflerent times—belore and after the eermon—which is impossible,” 
| and the ultra-Rubricians hang their heads, and admt that it is but too true. 
| Now we doubt whether there is really any inconsistency. Befere the sermon, 
at the usual and appointed time for “ proclaiming and publishing, and giving 
notices,’ the minister is desired, amongst the rest, to give notice of his intention 
| to celebrate Jommunion ; but the second Rubric does not apply to notices, 
| but to an exhur(alion—that is, a spiritual invitation to attend the sacrament of 
which the secular notice or warning had been already given. 





| But whether this distinction be sufficient to jastify the theoretic consistency 
| of the Rubrics or no, we must add that, in point of fact, the two warnings are 
| we ldom if ever given, and that the most usual practice is to deliver the exhorta 
| tation from the communion-table before the sermon; but this, like other appa. 
| rent deviations from the letter of the Rubric, is consistent with ite spirit, and 
| is an inetance in which we think the usage of the Church may be safely fol- 
lowed. In truth it is hardly a deviation; for the Rubric which directs the 
| notice does not say in what form of words the notice shall be given, and the ez- 
| hortation is itself a nofice; witness the opening words,—* Dearly beloved ; on 
' day next I purpose, through God's assistance, to edminister,” &c.; and 
| therefore im cases in which the minister does not intend to return to the table 
ok he may not im yroperly read the exhortation by way 
, ‘This we say on the sup- 





after the sermon, we tt 
of notice, and so subst ally satisfy both Kubrics 
position that the exhortation is meant to be read from the table—which how- 
| ever we think there is some reason to doubt ; im fact, we think we could show, 
that it was meant to be read from the place where the homily or sermon is de 
| livered—but our object is to reconcile, and not make difficulties: we are per 
fectly satisfied with the present practice, and we only notice the doubt as a hint 
| to those who deny the authority of usage, that they will have more cases to 
| deal with than they at first imagine. Bot there is still another difficulty, 
which it is proper to state—the Rubric, we see, directs the notice to be given 
in the Communion-service, but the Canon (x211.) directs that it shal! be done at 
Morning Prayer. Now, certainly, no part of the Communion-service can be 


clerk's giving out the psalm would fiad "% much more difficult to find any Rubricai 
authority for having a clerk atall. Clerks are only authorized by custom aed by the 


| 
| * Those bypercrites who fancy they can find in the Rubric a prohibition to the 
+ Canon 




















LL 
' ‘vilows Morning Prayer ; and 
#0 those who iasist on @ strict and jwesorable eaccation of both the Canons and 
Rubrics would here have another contradiction iw ceconeile, This additional 
circumstance, therefore, only corruborsa es what we before ead, that it is safer 
to abide by the established usages of ihe Choren than attempt that worst of 
innovations, the rigid execution of vosolete aud a eogocus laws, 
GENERAL REMARKS. 

We have now noticed the most prominent of he innovations® recently at- 
tempted on the usayes of the Chorch, and we thiik we may confidently appeal 
to our readers whether we have not proved then, or at least the majority of 
thein, to have been not merely inovations—of jx: !f a most serious objection— 
but for the Most part unwarranted, either in law or reason, aud some of them 
absolutely contrary to both. At least we fee! red that, after our observa- 
tions shall have been duly weighed, it will be dow sted whether anv of the alleg- 
ed difficultves were of such vita Importance and urvency—with reference either 
to the conscience of the ministry or to the edification of the people—ans to jus- 
tify such strange proceedings us we have recently witnessed . and which, as we 
have before said, but can never too often repeat, however adivideally vunim. 
portant or veulal they may seem, are rendered formidab'e by their collective 
tendency to Popery, and by the effect which they have notoriously produced of 
familinrising, and even of reconciling, men’s minds to superstitious rites and for- 
mautas, and the doctrines connected with them—o! which it used to be our boast 
that the Reformation has delivered us. It is in vain-—-even when tbey are por- 
fectly sincere— that persons who have adopted these practices may tell us that 
they have no leaning to Popery, and are in tact what they profess to be, zeal- 
ous members of the Anglican Church; granted: their private convictions may 
be untainted—we cannot search their consciences, and we will give credit to 
their assertions ; but then, on the other hand, we must insist that their private 
feelings cannot, in any foram, either of law or conscience, justify their counte- 
nance of practices which are but too generally understood, and have been by 
their original promoters avowedly adopted and recommended, as a solemn and 
continuous protest against the Reforination—' the odious Reformation f"'—and 
which have, in some notorious instances, led to dowargbt Apostacy But open 
defection, even when we suspect it to be the result of an irregular intellect or 
a morbid vanity, is less deplorable and infinitely less dangerous than the mas- 
querade orthodoxy whose heart is already reconciled to Rome, though ite hands 


, are still willing to carry the Lag and to take the sop, and to participate in the 


communion of the Angelican Chureh, as Judas did at the Last Supper 
Agam we beg that we may not be misunderstood ; we do not mean to ins a 

uate that all those, nor even the majority of those, who adopt even the most 
popish of these ceremonies are at heurt deserters from the Church of Englend ; 
we mean no such thing—we know that many of them are tealous and orthodox 
antagonists of Rome, and adopt these practices in Lye sincere feeling that they 
are comfortable to themselves and likely to edify their flock :—but we do assert 
that, whatever be their own good intentions, they are blindly working out the 
designs and objects of such men as we have deseribed, and giving to the very 
worst form of spostacy their unintentional, by very effective, countenance and 
support. We entreat theese well meaning, oh in yeneral young and inexperi- 
exced clergymen to recollect that those very meu who effect to reverence the 
traditions of the dark ages are those who reject the less doubtful traditions of 
our own Church, and while they deprecate and condemn the exercime of private 
judgment in soch matters, are themselves domg nothing cise but setting up 
their own private judgments against the principles and the usages that have 
been taught and practised by the Church to which they profees to belong ever 
since it had a distinctive character and ritual. Surely it needs no urgency of ar- 
gument to show that such moonsistency (even if there were no graver objection 
to their proceedings) cannot be safely trusted. 


* We had intended to have offered some observations on the subject of pews, bul as 
it does not properly belong to the ritual, and as we have already treepassed we fear too 
faron onr reader's patience, we must defer that, as we think, much misrepresented ques 
Lion to another occasior 


a 
DIARY OF THE TIMES OF CHARLES THE SRCOND- 

What is historical truth and where to be found, is a question eagerly asked 
by the reading public of the present day! it is well anewered by the publica 
tion of documents like the present. Open the present volumes and seed. mark, 
ind inwardly digest the motives, principles, and moral conduct of some of the 
prime leaders of a great revolution, and perhaps we shall be able to make a 
shrewd guess why all historical antiquaries of deep research, from Hearne to 
Sir Henry Ellis, are conservatives 

When Sir Kobert Walpole, surnamed the father of corruption, bat who 
ought according to strict fact to have been called ite great grandchild, lay ack 
and ennuted in his retirement at Houghton hall, his detiful son, Horace, pro- 
posed, by way of recreation, to read to him a work of history on the revolution 
of 1688. The dying prime minister laughed bitterly and treated the idea with 
scorm 

** No, no, Horace,” he replied, “ read history to any one but me, who hap- 
pen to know how false it is.” 

In fact, what was the receipt for writing history in the last century? Some 
celebrated lawyer or orator in the House of Commons, or news-wrier for the 
public press, of uncompromising principles, either whig or revolutionist, took 
in hand an historical character or period of history, and wrote an essay thereon, 
viewing all characters and bending all facts (if he stated any) according to his 
own preconceived ideas, If any one dared quote from a docament, or by some 
roundabout and mystical insinuation to inter doubts of the virtue of Henry 
VIIL. the saintliness of Queen Elizabeth, the atrocity of Charles the Ist., the 
cowardice of James I!., the angelical nature of Mary If, the disinteres- 
tedness of her spouse, and above all the incorroptibility of Algernon Sidney, 
or of the honesty of Lord Somers, Captain Kidd, and Co., oh Heavens, the 
stir and fass emong the literary leaders of the day, who were just then learn- 
ing the art of reviewing. How did they all comport themselves! like a hive of 
angry bees, newly stirred up with a stick 

‘I have been reading Guthrie's History,” wrote Gray to Horace Walpole, 
“he is a great rascal, but how does he come by hie curious documents!" 

‘This i:uumation was some what of a puzzler, for when we met with it a few 
score years after it was written, we too were reading as much of Guthrie’s 
huge tolios as reasonable people can read; ergo. sifting the wheat from bueh- 
els of chally words, we wished him a more compendions etyle, yet at every 
page asked the question, but wherefore a rascal? Alack! Guthrie had seen 
some such letters and journals as the present, and had not given the brightest 
idea of the angels of the revolutions of England {is not a plessant thing to 
be called rascal by the beet and cleverest men of our era: for whatever thor. 
ace Walpole aud bis papa might have been, Gray, like Cowper, was really a 
virtuous recluse, and truly he believed he was expressing a virtuous indigna- 
tion when he vituperated Guthrie, for writing facta be had drawn from the 
fountam beads of history. Such were some of the difficulties historiens had 
to encounter in the last contury, who were desirous of placing facts, not pre- 
coveeived opinions, before thew readers. 

The cu:tain is, however, now fast drawing up, and readers, instead of his- 
sing, await in amused expectation, the developement of the drama, The pub- 
lication of Sir Jobn Damrymple's Appendix, fail of original letters of the ac- 
tors of the revolution of 1688, unveiled many a vile motive, and many a dirt 
deed of the heroes and heroines of tust glorious ineasure. Much abose is still 
levelled at Dalrymple for summing up the money items debited as bribes against 
the patriot Algernon Siduey by Barillon, the imtrguing ambassador of Louis 
ALV., yet es abuse will not “rail a seal off a bond,” and etill less the items 
out of an account book, they remain in Barillon’s original despatches, to the 
infinite embarrassment of the few politicians given to historical reading, and at 
the same time fond of giving 48 aeentiment at public dimners, “ The cause for 
which Hampden died in the field and Sidney died on the scaffuld!”’ 

We have a great respect for Sir John Dalrymple as one of the firet men of 
the ast century, who dared publish the orginal documents of the extraordimary 
epoch of 1673 and 1699. But the diserepency between his volume of history 
and his volume of documents is laughable to the last degree. He commeveed 
his history evidently with the whigzish mtention of vindicating bis ancestor, 
Lord Stair, the political agent of the massacre of Glencoe. Therem is to be 
found withal, a vast deal of rhetoric touching the public virwe of Algernon 
Sidney, of Russell, and their other compatriots. Excepting a few such flour- 
iehes, bis bistory was an impartial, well-sustained parative, being a digest of 
facts, (os far aw he was awere of them,) it was new end eutertaining ; 
t became popular, and George the IIT, in consequence, liberally threw open to 
him Kiog William the [1] 's Kensington boxes of letters, when lo! an alarm- 
ing revolution took place in the mind of our bis‘oran, and he published forth- 
with the royal box of letters, with 4 serious apology to the public for the hum- 


‘ 





| bug with which be bad unconsciously fed them in his history conceruing the 


said patriots, Sidney and Russell. In his valuable Appendis be gives indispu- 
table proof that Algerdon Sidney, and ail the Whigs who agitated or invented 
the Popwh Plot, were the bribed tools of France, with the exception of Lord 
Russell, who, if he did not dirty his hands with French gold, yet intrigued with 
the wretches who did so, knowing that they did so. 

* But what,” might a reader ask, “could have induced Louis the XIV. to 
have purchased the opposition of a faction, who by means of accusations of a 
pretended plot caused the blood of the English Catholics to be poured forth like 





* Dery of the Times of Charles the Second. By the Hon, Henry Sidney, (afterwards Fart 
of Romery,) weluding bis Correspondence with the Countess of Sunderland, &c. Edned with 
Notes, by R. W. Blencowe,M. A 2vols. Bro 
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water, and eventually caused the exclusion of bis first cousin, James the II., 
whom be loved, from the throne of England!” 

The only answer is, that national envy is stronger than family love, and that 
the ministers of a despotic sovere gn not only govern » people lawlersly, bot 
also their master particularly when he was like Louis XIV , at this era, @ man 
of pleasure. It was bot « coutinuation of the same conduct pursued by the 
terrific Micheleu, much inet the inclination of his employers, the Queen 
Regent of france, Marie de Medicis and Louis XIIL, the mother and brother 
of the queen-consort of England. In spite of these royal relatives, Kuchelieu 
nurtored the revolution which ended in the execution of Charles |. Those 
who have read the French ambassador's despatches, from the period of the 
union of the two monarchies of England and Scotland, will clearly bebuid how 
intense was the envy of these French diplomatists at the prospect which they 
plainly foresaw of the mighty empire that North and South Britain were calcu. 
lated to attain, if left in internal € and prosperity. 

This foreboding was the occult spring which convulsed the British islands 
for a centary ; with itieal and even with religious feuds. It was in vain 
the royal femilies of Engleud and France were united by the strongest bonds 
of family alliance, and even of family attachment; there was a power in both 
countries beyond their power, despotic as Louis XIV. fancied be hed made 
himself. If most of the men who affected virtue and amy 2 in England had 
not been baser ‘han the basest, “an enemy could not have done this.” Surely 
uglier pictures of treachery, of turbulence, of ingratitude, and acquisitiveness 












under the mask of patriotism, cannot be unveiled than some letiers present in 
Dalrymple» Appendix. ‘The memorials of the Sidney family contained in| 
these volumes fill up the chasms, and render luminous the dark places occur- 
ring in the aforesaid celebrated collection of Historical and Royal Letters. 

Newithesnding the despicable figures cut by the heroes and herojne of th» 
correspondence, the court fop, Henry Sidney, and the intriguing diablesse, lus | 
rolation, the Countess of Sunderland, aud the thiice pesjured Lord Suncesians, 
her hasband, the letters and journal are very entertaining, explained aud assist 
ed as they are by Mr. Blencowe's admirable historical notes and extracts 
Some of these, as portions of the unedited journal of Dr. Lake, tutor to the 
Queen Regent, Mary Il., are inestimably useful to those desirous of forming 
clear ideas of the personal characteristics of the leading spirits of that age It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Blencowe will indulge the public by the full publica- 
tion of Dr. Lake's MS , for the snatches he gives us of it in this work lead us 
to imagine it will possess no trifling interest. 

The Journal and Letters of Henry Sidney, and the precious countess, his 
relative and ally, were written at an epoch when the public press was strug- 
gling in « very fractious and ill-conditioned infancy. Had it arrived at the in- 
tellectual growth of the present day, the political depravity of Lord Sunder- 
land po have been publicly discossed in a manner which would have in 
capacitated him from acting with the treachery he did. The present corres 
pondence unveils the whole of his intrigues for the dethronement of the man 
who trasted him; nor does it leave him with the threadbare excuse of patriot. 
ism and zeal for liberty and the Protes ant cause ; for throughout the whole of 
the correspondence, his intriguing countess affirms that she desired a revolu- 
tion merely as the only occurrence that could set up their impoverished house : 
in what manner impoverished, the folowing particulars from her peu, regarding 
her virtuous lord, will inform the reader, in a letter addressed by her to her 
husband's uncle, Henry Sidney, then ambassador from England to the 
Hague :-— 

. THE COUNTESS OF SUNDERLAND TO MR, SIDNEY. 
Windsor, August 24th. 


I am overjoyed that you'll be here so soon; if it be possible, | hope you'll 
come time enough to be at Alt when the King is at Newmarket, for then 
I shall be there. My Lord has fallen again (fo play to a more violent degree 
than ever, all dav and night. {It makes the horridest noise in the world; ‘tis 
talked of in all the coffee-houses, and ‘tis for such vast sums; he has been told 
of it from several who wish him well, but it has done no good. 

1 have more then ordinary reason to lay this to heart, as you will think 
when I see you, and tell you of all the fair prospect we have of coming to that 
which would make us all * * * you may guess what [ mean, and then I 
am sure you will be of my mind, that this cursed play is the plainest obstruc- 
tion in the world. Now, I do really think that if you would write him word 
that you are mighty sorry to hear from England that he plays for 5000). in a 
night at la Basset ; that it is railed at by his enemies, and of great disadvan- 
tage to him, but that you hope it is not true, I fancy this would do good. | 
am confident it will, ten times more than if you were here, for then he would 
think I desired you, and I am sure he won't, and it will agree with what his 
friends have told him here, for 'tis really talked of in the coflee-houses. Now, | 
I am so fully persuaded of your kindness to me, that, without this public con- 
cern, my Own private, which you know is great in this matter, will obtain of 
you this mark of your friendship, which you owe both to him and me; but, for 
God's sake, let this be lodged in your breast, and let neither him or anybody 
else ever know what I desire of you. I hope it will not be uneasy to you to 
do it, and I shall take it mighty kindly. 


This letter was written in the year 1680. 

One important historical fact is for the first time revealed by this correspon- 
dence, which is, that William, Prince of Orange, was, in the early stage of the 
plots for the supplanting of his father-in-law and uncle, extremely shocked at 
the proposal, and wnwilling to enter into it. 

THE PRINCE OF ORANGE TO SIR L. JENKINS. 
22d November, 1680 

Tam much obliged to you for continuing to inform me of what passes in 
England ; but I am vexed to learn with what animosity they proceed against 
the Duke.* God bless him! and grant that the King and his Parliament may 
agree, without which I foresee infallibly an imminent danger for the King, the 
royal family, and the greatest part of Europe. 

All affairs here are, as everywhere else, in suspense to see the issue of this 
great session. May the Divine Goodness end it for his own glory, the good 
and satisfaction of the King, of bis royal family, and of the good party in Europe. 
I am, and always will be, without reserve, 





Entirely yours. 

This is not the only specimen of William's reluctance ; it is a vein that runs 
through the whole of the Sidney Journal and Correspondence. Henry Sidney, 
the author of the Journal, resident Ambassador at the Hague, and the intrigu- 
ing Countess of Sunderland (his niece by marriage,) during some years, com- 
bat these scruples of the Prince of Orange, throughout the whole of the letters 
printed in this series. 

Having thue given some insight into the motives which actuated the tissue 
of treachery woven by the Sidney family at this epoch, it is time to devote a 
few words to the arrangement of the work by Mr. Blencowe. This is effected 
in a very masterly and artistical manner, excepting an urgent need of dates. 
His introduction is occupied by four or five rapid biographies, explanatory of 
the characters and adventures of the journalist and correspondents, whose 
manuscripts are printed in the volumes. 

The Diary or Journal of Henry Sidney commences as follows : 

June Ist, 1679. The King told me that he intended to send me into Hol- 
land, and expressed a deal of kindness to me, but told me withal that he 





could not have made choice of me, but that the Prince of Orange had sent him 
word he liked me very well. The same day, Lord Sunderland, Halifax, and 1 | 
walked together, and talked much to the advantage of the Prince. Upon all 
occasions, the King expressed great kindness to the Prince. 

2d. The King consented to my buying Mr. Godolphin’s plate with great 
kindness. 

The correspondence is inserted chronologically in the journal. This said 
journal is a unique of its kind ; nothing can be homelier than its diction ; it was | 
neither penned to show wit, learning, or information of any sort; it does not | 
betray a human affection ; it does not affect a human virtue, or even a spark of 
humour; it is the simple jotting down of events, prompted by an instinct of 
caution to counteract the proverb which warns great liars to have long | 
memories | 

But as the man did not intend to deceive himself, whatever he might wish to 
do in regard to others, this plain matter-of fact diary becomes of use and histo- 
rical importance to the reader. It is but seldom that Henry Sidney indulges 
in scraps of court gossip, we however quote the following odd anecdote of the 
Princess of Orange and the French ambassador, from its current occurring ap- | 
parently in 1680: 

December 34. 1 writ to Sir L. Jenkins the story of the French Ambassador | 
at Court. ’ 

Sir, 

All the discourse we have here at present is, of what happened a Wednesday | 
night, at Court. The French Ambassador had, in the morning, sent Monsieur | 
Odyke word that he intended to wait upon the Princess that evening—he for- | 
got to give notice of it; so that the Princess sate down as she uses todo, about | 
eight o'clock, to play at la Basset. A quarter of an hour after, the Ambassa- | 
dor came in. She rose up, and asked him if he would play, and sate down | 
again : he made no answer, but, looking about, he saw a chair with arms in the 
corner, which he drew himself and sate dowa 
he rose and went to the table to play. The Prince came in shortly after, and | 
did also seat himself to play. The next day he told some of his friends that he | 


* Afterwards James I!., his father-in-law, whom he dethroved | 
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After he bad sate a little while, | ° 






was not to be wondered at, for he had positive orders from his master, that, 
whenever the Princess sate in a great arm chair, he should do so too ; and that 
if there was bot one in the room, he should endeavour to take it from the Prin- 
cess and sit in it huneelf. 

9th. Monsieur Shuts was with me; that night the Prirce of Hanover came 
to the Hague; the Prince went to see him the same night 

Lith. ‘Ihere was a ball at Monsieur Odyke’s. | went to see the Prince of 
Hanover, who had just come to the Hague, and afterwards went with the Prince 
to dine with him, 

12th. The blazing ster or meteor was seen from five o'clock to half-past 
six 

15th. I received letters out of England of the seventh, and a reprimand. In 
the evening I was with the Prince He laughed at what he heard concerning 
me, and was well pleased at one passage of Monsieur Van Lewen’s letter, 
which was, that my Lord Sunderland told bim they had an expedient that would 
make up all, but they were not to discover it. 

The letters of the Dowager Lady Sunderland, sister of Henry and Algernon 
Sidney, and at the same time the Sacharissa of Wa ler, are extremely naire 
ani! pleasing in style; they are, besides, full of family gossip and little traits of 
now forgotten customs and manners of pest centuries. Ever and anon she 
indulges in a sarcastic fling at the bearishness or churlishness of the redoubted 
Algernon, her brother, who appears by the way excessively unpopular in bis 
own family circle. Her letters are full of the marriage of her sister with an 
ugly. rich bndegroom, certes the sister of Sacharissa after the restoration, could 
not have been a very juvenile bride : 

I think I have almost ended vur marriage treaty before my brother Pelham 
comes. I have sent for hun, but our poor sister has had low fits of a tertian 
ague; how far J have gone I[ will teli you ; in short, | had Icave to offer 7000/ 
upon the marriage rather than have broke it. I believe 8000/. would have 
been given, but I had order to get one thousand not to be paid till my brother 
dies, so | have done it for the portion. The jointure was left to me. I de- 
manded 10001, a year and his London house, and I have got it; I will make 
her thank me for the house, for her father would have never thought of it for 
her; but a very pretty house so furnished as that will be very considerable to 
a woman. Heury Savile has told me all that is to be in it Six coach horses 
are buying. My Lady Halifax is to choose the coach that she is to have apart, 
and her equipage will be two footmen and a page for herself. 

Now I have told the good show, I must come to the il! one. His person is 
ugly: last night he came to me with his sister; he is well enough drest and 
behaved, of very few words. As soon as my brother comes to town he will 
carry him the particulars of his estate, which | believe is not stretched. My 
Lady Halifax says she had rather say less than more ; the fortune 1s good no 
doubt, and she will do better than many who have double I desired her to 
tell me if she had any distate to him, and [ would order it so that it should not 
go on, and her father should not be angry with her, but she is wiser than to 
refuse it. He is not more ill-favoured than Montague, and his wife kisses him 
all day, and calls him her pretty dear. 

Need we repeat once more that these are amusing volumes ; there is, more- 
over, a nest of letters describing a family lawsuit—among the Sidneys, which 
lawsuit elicits a letter from every one of the clique, altogether well worthy of 
perusal. ‘The decision is given agaiyst Lord Leicester, the head of the house, 
in favour of the diplomat Henry, a decision which elicits some grim satisfaction 
from Algernon the béte noir of the Sidney family. 

Though your brother Algernon woald not concern himself, but was long in 
churlish humour—I hear he laughed when he heard how the cause went—and 
[ believe your brother Ueicester will not have so good an opinion of his own 
law as he used to have—’tis thought he will be in a great rage at the verdict. 
I am sure, if he had had it from him, he would never have let you had a quiet 
day, nor a penny legacy. 

Each volume is adorned with a portrait; the first with the court Adonis, 
Henry Sidney himself in steel breastplate and voluminous periwig surrounding 
an ill-looking, handsome face ; the second volume presents, not Sacharissa in 
the Vandyke style, but her daughter-in-law Anne, in the Lely style * her night- 
gown fastened by a single pin,” and looking no better than she should be. It 
is however, a most faithful engraving from the original painting at Hamptou- 
coart—New Monthly Magazine. 

Se 


THE DEATH IN THE QUICKSAND, AND THE 
MOURNER OF THE ESTUARY. 
(A ROMANCE OF LOCAL WELSH HISTORY.) 
CHAPTER 1. 

About the middle of the last century, there was to be read, in the few smal] 
bookseiler’s shops then found in Wales, a pamphlet of a few leaves, so heavy 
of type, and of paper so dingy, as to resemble and old black letter one, profes- 
sing tobe—‘* The Straunge And .Wonderful True Relation of the Apparition 
Now Appearing to Divers Persons Crossing the Traeth Mawr, Merionethshire, 
and residing in the hamlet of Maentwrog thereto adjacent; being the true 
Ghostly effigies of the unfortunate Gentleman, Sir Rowland Gervase, who was 
lost in crossing those Quicksands five years ago—Giv ng a full and true account 
of his Life and Misfortunes, which, as some report, did drive him to end it, 
and them therein, by Felo De Se. Which wondrous and awful visitation is 
vouched by many Persons of Honour, also his disconsolate Widow,” &c , &c. 

An old man was living fifteen years since in Harlech, who remembered read- 
ing this book, and was of course cognizant of the remarkable story it pretended 
torecord. The geatleman alluded to had been distinguished, for a short time 
after his accession to a fine estate, 9s a sort of rural Timon, winning the fongue- 
worship, at least, of the whole country squirearchy, till his profusion had ex- 
hausted his means, and left him a prey to distress; when, like the trencher 
friends of the noble Athenian prodigal, they all (except one, a Mr. Archibald 
Gwynne of Pencraig, his constant companion in both fortunes, but more con- 
stant in the adverse,) lett him with his misery ; but not alone—for he had been 
blest with an exemplary wife and affectionate son. The river Glasslyn, swel- 
led by the mountam streams of the region round Snowdon, expinds into a 
beautiful estuary, dividing the counties of Merioneth and Caernarvon, and 


| forming, with another river's debouchure, extensive sands, known by the 


names of ** Traeth Mawr” and * Traeth Bach.” (greater and lesser sands,) 
dangerous to cross from the frequent shifting of the quicksands, and still fre 
quently fatal to travellers crossing without a guide. It was on the shore of 
this fise channel, over hung with woods, that the fine taste of Sir Kowland had 
chosen the site of a marine villa, which the people named Plas Newydd. After 
his death, (which was witnessed by his friend Gwynne,) this mansion stood 
rvinous, but still tenanted by his widow; and it was on the opposite shore, 
when divided by high water, that the figure so exactly resembling the deceased 
was first seen, standing, as if gazing sadly across the summer blue of the 
waters, on his earthly home. Again, the same form appeared at dusk 
on the wood's edge, gazing on his son, who was salmon-fishing out in 
the rocky bed of the stream. The common people were contirmed by this, in 
the supicion of his death having been a suicidal one, his troubles having been 


as notorious as his lamented death. The condition of his still beautiful widow | 


afforded a topic of piteous interest, hardly less awful than that of her husband's 


repeated ghostly visits. She herself, inded, might almost have been said to | 
rather haunt than inhabit that now decayed (once tastefu)) villa on the very | 


edge of the river widening into the sea, where her brief wedded life had been 
passed with him in “ much of joy, but more of woe.” Its site was very beau- 
tifal. Behind towered, peak above peak, all the mountains that cluster round 
Y Wydfa, the giant head of Snowdon, with all their woods; before, at low 
water, a marbled breadth of fine sands, shelly and sparkling, stretched away 
to the broad sea, heard murmuring on one hand, to a grand range of mountain, 





All this was over now. Too had Amelia emed herself 
to have stil! fulfilled this Eb ct pan had he been ey ger en sake sh 
welcomed—she usurped it! . .< 

Suffering no repairs to the mansion, nor any companion but one female ser- 
vant, she was to be seen, in such evenings, pacing the wo garden 
walks, when the leaves were falling aud yellowing all the surface of the river 
at high-tide, or at low-water, rushing with a wild whistling noise, in red mencte 
across the undried expanse of sands. ’ 

Insanity was suspected—whispered,—for she was known to take her perilous 
walk far out into the very mid-channel, over those sands, when the tide was 
running in , and great excitement often prevailed among the more than pityin 
—the tond—inhabitan's of the shores, when her lone figure had been espie 
half a mile out, alone in the shining wet waste, while the white leaping of the 
returning sea, and its hollow roaring, every minute grew greater on the eye 
and ear. 

In the eternal blackness of all life before her, and of her mind within, she 
neglected the outer signs of mourning, deemed important by lees desperate 
mourners. She did not wear black but her face wore a ghastliness of hue, 
from loathing of daily food, sleeplessness, and sickness joined, far more akin to 
death and the grave, than any black habiliments. The whiteness of the shroud 
was adced to her natural alabaster ‘airness of complexion, and the solemnity of 
what fancy deems the gliding movement of a ghost, to the native grace of her 
step. But it is time to briefly revert to an earlier period of her existence. 

The connexion of this luckless pair had begun, as it closed, in romance and 
tragedy connected with those sands A terrible shipwreck on the sands of 
the ** Traeth Bach,” (smaller sands,) an adjacent river estuary, threw on that 
coast a most beautiful Irish girl of res ectable parents, making her an orphan 
‘on the same moment, both perishing on the occasion ; and their child being 
hardly rescued, with some property, from the barbarous hands of wreckers, by 
the gallantry of the youthful Welsh squire, afterwards her husband, and sub- 
seqnently inheriting a baronetey. One son was born to the juvenile couple, 
whose stolen nuptials had been so much before the usual period, that now 
(that is, at the period of her widowhood, just described,) this son had reached 
his eighteenth year, while his beautiful mother was but in her thirty-fouth. 
Her husband's accession to title was marked with brief festive feelings, being 
the signal for the rush of ruin that followed his fatal imprudences, He had 
mortgaged all his available means so deeply, that a life-annuity, which his 
fondness had secured for his young wife in the event of his dying before her, was 
the only resource that remained for her against want when his tragical death 
occurred. Hence, much of their wedded life had been spent in the retributive 
pains of improvidence, humiliation, and terror, when, one autumnal evening, 
- vanes ordered out his horse to cross the Traeths, in company with a 
riend. 

He had been recently infuriated by an insolent creditor, who had caused 
his gentle lady to burst into tears by his brutal language ; and, terribly agitated, 
while still pale with fury, after venting imprecations on his own head for his 
past folly, addressed her as follows; tears that followed this outbreak, like 
showers after thunder, terrifying, as much as they affected, his devoted wife, 
who well knew, that proud and fiery natures such as his, do not relieve them- 
selves by that feminine mode of relief, but after the most terrific inward con- 
vulsions. Into no other bosom could he indeed have poured those (to him) 
unnatural drops forced out by the triple agony of fury, remorse, and despair :— 

“Oh, Amelia, my dear Amelia, you shall bear this no more! Why would 
you go to the gate—why force me to skulk, like a poltroon, while I put you 
forth to be insulted? For God’s sake, warn our Marmaduke, by his father’s 
fate, against his father’s folly! Tell him there is a hell on earth ; it is—Debt! 
and a tormenting, degrading, pitiless devil of that hell—a crediior! Tell 
him—” 

** My life and soul !”’ she replied, ‘‘ you frighten me! Why do you bid me 
tell him? why do you talk like one dying, one leaving him and me! Let me 
hold your head! Jay it on my bosom! Have you not often said nothing could 
reach you there? Oh, come, come, come!” 

** Not even here, is refuge from these vulgar, these mean Furies that hunt 
me in this paradise,” he rejoined, throwing himself into her embrace. ‘ Who 
can bear this, and feel that it is deserved, self-inflicted? I am lost, Amelia, 
lost, ruined and deserve to be ; but you are not, my dearest, God be thanked ! 
nor our boy: he will inherit those entailed estates, now unavailable to me, and 
you will be amply provided for by the several life-insurances I have effected on 
your behalf. My folly has cursed you im life, but my death will—I mean 
would—bless you with that competence, that aflluence 1 must never know 
again !” 

eThese were the last words heard by the weeping lady from the quivering 
white lips of the penitent prodigal. ‘That same day, the friend who accompa- 
nied him returned with the dismal tidings of his death in the estuary 
quicksands. : 

Marmaduke, the son, failed not to profit by this terrible lesson. He grew up 
a wise, prudent, affectionate, though somewhat melancholic character, com- 
forting his mother as far as filial fondness could avail against a ‘rooted sor- 
row” He constantly refused to assume the title of baronet, in (perhaps) mor- 
bid tenderness toward his parent’s weakness, who could not hear, unaffected, 
that title borne by another, which of itself proclaimed the death of its former 
possessor. 

When, after the lapse of four years, the rumour rose of her lost husband's 
very image having been espied gliding in the shade of the wood's edge, or 
solemnly standing by the river, looking, for hours, across the water, at the ru- 
inovs house, the living tomb of that mourning lady, she at first rebuked the 
credulity of the peasantry ; but when the wonderful form of mystery was shown 
to her, seemingly leaning against a rock exactly facing Plas Newydd, (as the 
house was called,) but divided by the river Gilasslyn, there from half a mile to 
a mile broad, she cried out for a telescope, and directing it, as well as her 
shaking hand allowed, to the dear delusion, as soon as it bore on the well-known 
features, fell down in a long and death-like fainting fit. But when repetition 
of this phenomenon had dulled the acuteness of her feelings, she seemed to de- 
rive strange comfort from the visitation. It was even whispered, that confirmed 
monomania hed followed, and that she would frequent the loneliest recesses by 
moonlight, in the hope of attracting the spirit’s awful society. There is a smail 
island (already noticed) midway between the shores, then used only for pastur- 
ing a few goats and sheep, with a ruinous shieling upon it, or ** hafodty” (sum- 
mer-house,) as the Weish call it, tor sheltering the shepherd for a night, or 
during storm—a romantic little islet, like a Wales in epitome, ivied rock, greens- 
ward, precipice, and flowery hollow forming its few acres of seabeat land. 
There the wretched lady had been known to seclude herself a night long, by 
crossing the sands to it and remaining till the sea cut her off, through the dark 
hours, from all sentient beings, except such as ghostly fancy may believe to 
have shared her solemn solitude; beings to which seas present no barrier, 
quicksand gulfs—even the grave itself, no prison-house. 

CHAPTER II. 

Truly has the great Roman Epic poet said,—* Varium et mutabile semper 
feemina !” Behold a wonder! She whose self-immolated beauty seemed to for- 
| bid the very thought of passion in the boldest gazer—inaccessable as some glo- 
rious mountain flower, left high beyond the reach of human hands, by the sud- 
den fall of the foundation-earth in which it grew from a seed, there to bloom 
out its last of life, gazed up to by men from below, and smiled on by heaven 





the Eustary,’”’ became the object of vulgar sensual scandal—and, sad to tell ! 
not the innocent object! In plain truth, passion, mighty passion, by which Troy 
| was laid in ashes, and Rome rose from a robber colony into the city of univer- 
| sal empire, through the mediation of Sabine beauty,—this voiceless conqueror, 


| from above, but never touched or breathed on more—she, the “‘ Mourner of 
| 
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topped with a darksome ruin (Harlech Castle) on the other. The vast amphi- | 't #8 too epparent, had found a time to penetrate the citadel of e:ernal mourn 


theatre of wooded mountains supplied such shady covert for the feathered 


tribes, that one continuous harmony floated thence on the noonday silence— | 


ing, and produced its usual effects. 
The faithful Gwenlian, her servant once, companion now, even she was ex- 


over the sands, with silvery polypuses shining there—over the little island, | cluded all confinence in this astonishing and revolting secret; yet it became at 
(Inys Gyftan,) blue and red, and green, with wild thyme and ivied rock, and last, no secret, even to her, that this once immaculate besuty had forgotten her 
their pink vegetable tapestry—over the mid-river and the sea; that harmony | dead lord, and was in that condition wherein the poet says “ladies wish to be 
hardly broken by the fitful shriek of the gull, and other birds of the sea, with | who” have “lords” to “love.” Some change, some great though secreted 


their plaintive additions to the chorus. 


change, in her state of mind, had indeed betrayed itself to this watchful attend- 


But those fine sands were her husband's grave ; and their gay aspects in sun | aut. She improved in beauty ; the wanness of mental repining gave place to 


and summer became shocking to the eye of the mourmer 
overhung by a bleck evening, and ready to be palled in a double darkness of 
night and storm, that this unfortunate lady endured to look across them, with 


| her head on her white, wasted arm, from the ruinous window-place ; or through 


the half-fallen iron barricade, which, with its rusty red bars, still leaned from 
the moss-grown stone balustrate enclosing the garden, now in ruin, which her 


It was only while | 


own hand had planted to enjoy with him. Indeed, that lofty railing, discordant | 


to the scene and the taste of both, had a sad recollection attached to it, and, 
therefore, was now no eye-sore to the broken hearted lady. I: was reared by the 
late baronet, to form a sort of barbacan against those, to him, worse than law- 


a faint flash like that of sunset upon snow, and something of voluptuous exhi- 
laration peeped at times from within the depth of her still hollow eyes. The 
country gossip of her poor forgotten husband's reappearance, when “ beneath 
the pale moon his ghost would glide over the green,” was no longer listened to 
with tears, but discouraged, as if it involved a tacit reproach. 

There was but one person on whom the suspicion of the country fell: there 
was but one male person besides her son who had approa hed her in her soli- 
tude in the character of comforter and adviser. This was Archibald Gwynne, 
Esquire, a retired military man res ding near, married, and a father, and of spot- 
less character, ostensibly at least. ti// ‘hen ; the friend of Sir Rowland, already 






less—those lawful foes, ycleped ‘‘ duns” or creditors, who there (detained by | mentioned as witnessing his death on the sands, from which he himself, he said, 
pulling at a large bell) afforded him time to become a fugitive, and use his own | narrow!y escaped in trying to save him This gentleman was also one of the 
house as a hiding-place; while his ever-willing mate, (albeit all honour and | trustees to the entailed estates during the son's i0rity, and acted for the 
all delicacy,) / ng him into some remote corner, always volunteered the sad | widow m receiving her !arge annuities ac ng on her husband's death. It ap- 
fee of evasion and entreaty, and humble promise, to vulgar persecutors eared but too clearly, that his frequent access to the mourner in the character 
Stood the fierce frown of superscilious brows, | of comforter, had insensibly won on so tender and so forlorn a heart, to admit 

Deaf to their brutal threats.* | him in a tenderer character at last. This issue of their friendship was the more 

— amentable, as involving the peace of a woman not Jess amiable than she herself 

* Shaw's Mo | had once been, and been universally considered. Matilda, the wife of this t 












~ active friend, (for although older than his lost school-fellow and companion, 
a he ba still aremarkably fine men, of bland manners, and gt 
penser was inconsolable onder his infidelity. The country people felt 


ker, as she was espied wandering in self-neglect with eyes red with weeping, | tom of my prese 


the es; and a sudden revoluuon transferred all their rere te | 
mourner i attac 

of the Traeth Mawr to this more innocent mourner, 
the former all the odium so just towards one, who, under the mask of ief, ~— 
= ed. bad inflicted on her that mourning, seduced her husband’s one 





stolen out from your own house, your weeping lady» 





under cloud of night, 
to—"’ 

“* Meet me about sunset, to-morrow evening, on the green sward at the bot- 
rve—" 

“ By Heavens, I will! and give you of weapons; and may my mo- 
ther’s, my father's wrong, hang heavy on your heart, and on your arm!" the 
fiery youth exclaimed, stopping his further speech. 

The imperturbable veteron resumed his wily smile, by which he seemed to 





Prciety from her, and acted the wanton under the garb of almost sainted sorrow | rebuke the young man's violence, and explained, that to talk not Aght, was the 


faith to the dead. 
a hem Amelia, I have said, had been known more than once to a ha 
sands et nightfall, and pass the night on the island, with only the little 
odty,” beneath one of the rocks, shut in by the tide. eggped oni 
very different —— _~ - mye 6d samme of act—that fo g 

r s at midnight-—from y ass . , 

-—~ aw Gaualien ‘hed hesiad her mistress in the act of anxiously — 
ing her person (that person so long neglected !), just prior to these ostens! ly | 
despairing excursions. She watched, and at last surprised the suspected oy 

tleman in the act of stealing along the edge of the isle, among the ee =| 
banks surrounding it, by moonlight. She knew him by his military cloak (one | 
worn by Mr. Gwynne), though mufiled ; and though the tide, fast running in, | 
compelled her to hasten back, otherwise she must have spent many hoars on | 
the island, her conviction was equally strong. as if she had accosted him. * 

The unfortunate frail one now endured trials, the hardest to be borne by 
women yet retaining womanly delicacy—the silent scorn of her own sex, t ; 
yulgar merriment o! the other, the indignation of all who loathed hypocrisy = 
pitied conjugal love suffering, and domestic happiness broken for ever. But 
there was ore to whose eye she could not bear to raise hers —one whose ~ 
sence, long her only comfort, was become her heaviest trial to bear—those - 
her high-minded, gentle-hearted, but now indignant son. His dumb wrath ha 
jong been smothering : he threatened the seducer of his mother with his eyes, 
every time he met him—declining all conference wijh him, though earnestly 
sought. Loving his deceased parent tenderly, he seemed to extend to his ap. 

iion, or rather his unresting soul, so wonderfully figured to his senses, all | 
the love he had borne to him living—rezenting his mother’s incontinence, like | 
infidelity to him alive. Insulted with vulgar lectures on chastity by her own 
menial, disdainfully passed in silence by the poor lady whose peace sbe had 
broken, and home embittered—meditating flight for concealment of an event 
manifestly not distant, and, worst of all, expecting every hour the burst of her 
pure-minded son’s natural pain and wrath, long deferred by the delicacy of his 
situation, and revolting nature of the task,—reviled, insulted, shunned, and 
tremb\ing before her own chuld, this unhappy lady seemed now, when pitied no 
longer, most pitiable, and, under the pangs of her secret compunction, more 

, perhaps, than ever a mourner. 

“Gas as thes ventured to hint to him a design of quitting, for a time, that 
melancholy home to which she had continued as constant as the dead to their 
eternal home, so long. Then the fury of the youth found vent, and dejecting 
his eve, while his cheek reddened like a girl's, whose modesty receives 4 shock, 
he vociferated, ** Mother! mother! I am not so young as to be fooled in this 
manner. Though too young for such a part as this, which I could wish rather 
tha. poor lady you have wronged to have undertaken— v 

“Son! Marmaduke! wronged? This is cruel,—a cruel trial !” she said. 

“And crueller to others than to you,” he retorted. ‘Cruel to poor Mrs. 
Gwynne !—cruel to me! [am quite an orphan now. Ihave no mother—I 

owledge not a—”’ 
ee Sir, I charge you! How dare you—oh! dear boy, how can you? 
yet goon. What can I do!” and the poor penitent wrung her hands, 
her cheek flushed with all the crimson that virgin bashfulness ever painted there, 
and trembling in every limb before her son—her boy son! Such are the pains 
and penalties of frailty ? 

“Oh, mother! that I was once so proud to call so,—and now ashamed to 

hear called my mother,—how have you forgot yourself,—your sex, your fair 
name, everything,—for the sake of that hoary villain’ I will speak with my 
father's tongue, and ask why you have shamed his name in this manner? Have | 
I been almost a stranger to you in your despair—it was so abstracted, so un- 
natural—for ‘his? The comfort J could not give your society, which J sought 
in vain. a stranger could give, a stranger could enjoy, it seems, even while the 
spirit of my dear father—for what else can be that melancholy, wondrous pic 
ture of hii !—hovering round our homes, seems conscious of some disastrous 
reverse to those still so dear, as to be watched by him, even from the world of 
the dead! And, oh! the filth of such hypocrisy, joined with such wantonness ! 
Shame on you, mother! shame! Shocking as that sounds from my lips, I must 
cry shame on such conduct! Will you promise never more to meet or speak 
to the author of that shame, if I refrain from that revenge I swear to take, if 
you will not? Will you swear?” : 
" * Revenge !” she screamed, and saved herself from fainting, only by snatch- 
ing at a supporting tree stump. ‘Marmaduke! my curse upon your head,—a 
mother’s curse, who has loved you dearly,—if you ever mention, ever dare to 
think that crime again? [have known misery enough,—brought misery on 
others; would you make me the cause of more, and to———Oh! what has he 
not teen to me !—my more than friend, guardian—” 

‘Oh, much more, dear mother!” returned the son, sarcastically, gnashing 
his teeth and smiling at once. ‘‘ Who can tell what he has been to you’ That 
pretty island does not invite ghosts only by moonlight. But, mark me, madam ! 
| have learnt to use a sword,—can strike, and can ward,—and, by the All-see- 
ing God ! if ever that island hold me and Archibald Gwynne at once, only one 
of us shall ever quit it alive! And assure yourself that he shall not easily 
reach it again, without having me at his heels like a dumb blood-hound !” 

“| promise, then! I swear! Oh, anything, if you will promise to forego 
these deadly thoughts egainst your father’s best, dear friend, and yours, Mar. 
maduke, whatever you may feel,—to you a second father—” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Why, mother, he should be my second father ; but I see no 
other ring but that my first father put on that finger, and which you have so 
often kissed, so often wept upon, that you refused to have filed off when it pain- 
ed you; that—” 

* And so still kiss it,” said the lady solemnly ; “ and still swear to keep, till 
this poor hand drops away frora it in dust!” ’ 

‘Madam !""—he interrupted her fiercely,—‘‘ these tragedy heroics melted 
people while you drooped here, in this ruined garden, a very nun to your widow 
grief, making a sort ef cloister of this wild orchard, and a cell of your cham- 
ber; but now However, you promise by the ghost of my father, and all 
that's sacred, never to meet again, wilfully, the man who has wrought you this 
shame *” 

“T promise never to meet Mr. Gwynne clandestineiy—I swear it! And 
now, my poor boy, let me kiss you! Kiss your mother, if your heart does not 
recoil: if so, pity me—withhold the kiss, but pity me; and know I love you 
ten times more than before you—used me thus !"’ 

Marmaduke burst into a flood of tears, copious as a woman’s, when sudden- 
ly the orchard gate flew open, and a faded, but beautiful woman rushed in, dis- 
gust and anger equally depicted on her care-worn countenance. 

* Young map,” Mrs. Gwynne faltered, breathiessly, ‘1 am not asking you 
to revenge my wrongs on that bad woman, but only not to be lulled .nto a dream 
of her still deserving those tears. My servants are ready to swear that they 
watched my husband, more than once, to places of retreat, where he waited 
the coming of a female, closely muffled, whom your mother’s servant will swear 
to have been no other than your mother there standing, and looking all injured 
innocence now !—so mournful, so reproachful, so perplexed how to clear herself 
from those cruel mistakes of us all!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Gwynne—” the confounded mother began. But the wronged 
wife turned from her with ineffable scorn, and repassed the gate, not deigning 
to listen to her. 








CHAPTER III. 


Marmaduke, or Sir Marmaduke, for he now assumed the title, cherished al- 
most the fearful melancholy and brooding vengeance of a Hamlet toward the 
erring pair. This feeling was roused to its height, by his ascertaining, through 
the female spies at each house, that Mr. Gwynne had agazn been detected in fre- 
qventing the old places of assignation, (though more perfectly muffled, and 
evading long observation,) and—alas! for female vows and constancy of pur- 
pose '—that his mother's absence from home had corresponded with those peri- 
ods. Meeting the hated object in a solitary place, he for the first time broke 
the silence of smothered fary, and charged him with his parent’s dishonour.— 
His address was everything, short of assault, which could enrage and overcome | 
all patience ; but when he had ended, from exhaustion of breath, aud the pow- 
ers of vituperative language, such was the practised placidity of look, and com- 
mand of temper in his well.bred opponent, who regarded him with almost parental 
softness, (which his fury interpreted into contempt,) that a degree of compunc 
tion stole over his mood, for using such language towards his father’s once | 
dearest friend—his own guardian—and he hardly yet arrived at manhood. Bot | 
the gentle bearing of the soldier and gentleman, did not long disarm a youth 
burning with a sense of his mother’s shame, and he resumed— 

““Are you aware, Sir, that in continuing this intercourse, you are polluting | 
my lost parent, bo¢y and soul’ You have made her infamous in this world al- 
ready : at least have mercy on her in that to come! Whr, Sir, the wretched 
woman has sworn to me to abstain from these libidinous orgies, these prowlings 
aout the moonlight sand-hills. A vow was on her scul, and she has broken 


ou have tempted her to break it You know you have, not | mg since, 


Rumour now gave @ | bravery. 








| ment of death I had provided, he became the voucher for my death, at the risk | 





purpose of his appointment. 

* You mean then, that you refuse, you disdain to fight me!” 

Mr. Gwynne had been somewhat of a duellist in his time, and of undoubted 
* Not disdain.” he rejoined mildly; “refuse I certainly do. With 
that eye, and that brow of poor Rowland, bringing him before me in our college 
days, so vividly again, you must offend me grievously, indeed, before I could—" 

‘Mighty soft spoken, Sir! very forbearing! But understand this, that my 
mother's shame shall not go unavenged, because you are—a coward !” 

“Ha! recall that, young man, or “ 

‘** Coward ! coward! coward!" reiterated the frantic youth; but the blood 
of the soldier, which had leaped for a moment to his cheek, and almost hurried 
his hand to his sword hilt, had subsided again before this fierce defiance was ut- 
tered. The parting words of the youth, (who desired nothing so much as to 
try the chance of battle in this quarrel) were—‘ Understand, Sir, thet your 
steps are watched,—beware how you set foot on yonder island for a foul pur- 
pose. | will not meet you for any purpose but one—life agamst life ; and since 
you refase me that redress, by the God who hears me, if | come upon you, 
prowling efter my poor insane mother, I will ¢ake it through your heart's blood 
without a minute’s mercy to save your soul alive! So beware, beware, be. 
ware ! I forbid you that island ! I forbid you my mother's company and s;eech !” 
Mr. Gwynne again smiled him into tenfold fury, under which he left him. 

But a short time elapsed before Sir Marmaduke gained certain information 
that the cloaked perso» of his enemy had been traced to Ins Gyften, not long 
before the flowing of the tide; that his infatuated mother was also “at her 
toilet,” (employment of a mind at ease so long suspended !) preliminary, no 
doubt, to the guilty assignation ; involving little less than peryary—breach of 
4 promise, given with the solemnity of an oath! 


In an hour, the fine form of the infuriated young man was seen, mounted on 
a black horse, spotted over with white pariicles of foam, to spur the noble ani- 
mal on to the edge of the sea-water, rushing up the estuary channel. A poor 
woman, ét a river side hovel, where had once been kept a ferry-boat, called to 
him to warn him that the tide had been some time running in, and was too deep 
for him to reach the island, for she had seen him rash by ber door with the 
speed of huntsmen in full chase. He but waved his hand behind hiff, to signify 
that he saw her, and disregarded the warning. Plunging into the flood, he 
succeeded, by partly swimming his horse, in fording the current, which formed 
a sort of separate river in the estuary’s wide channel, on the Merionethsbire 
side ; and setting his horse loose to return, took his lone!y way across the sands, 
yet uncovered, to the island, where, however, he had again to ford, middle 
deep, a second water, already shutting up the Ittle isle. It was one of those 
squally, variable nights common in late autumn. The last leaves fluttered, 
yellow and thin, on the few trees there; all bent before the sea blasts, while 
the drift leaves, left by the last high tide, caught up, played round in separate 
eddies, their sma!] whirlwinds all uniting their shrill rustling sounds into one, 
mournful, and in unison with the many-toned cries of sea-birds, and of land 
ones seeking covert. ‘The numberless mountain rivulets (hardly heard in sum- 
mer, from the distance inland) had now commenced their winter moan of low 
thunder from the rains that herald the advent of winter. On the little islet, 
however, all was peaceful ; and his foot-fall was inaudible, except by the fallen 
leaves it disturbed, a depth of sand forming their bed, over which he passed 
stealthily, every moment expecting the muffled form of him whose blood he 
sought to apear in the silver light, or glide, glooming, in rock shadow. His 
purpose was indeed terrible. No other than to leave that form weltering in 
blood, for the eye of her who, he doubted not, was already shrouding herself 
from the chill gales beneath the sod roof of the low-browed “ hafodty,” little 
dreaming of his being so near. The furious spirit within him ill brooked that 
peace all around him; it rebelled against stealthy steps in sand. Bearing two 
swords, he flourished one in fancied passes of anticipated fight ; and, tired with 
listening for footsteps, was just lifting up his voice to challenge any unseen 
prowler there, when au object appeared, before which his weapon dropped from 
his trembling hand, and he half bent his knee instinctively. What hed at first 
seemed his own shadow, faintly limned on the rude wall of rock, as the moon 
flashed on it for a moment, revealed the very features of his father, the very 
form! A minute more and it vanished, smiling at him, as he fancied. Had he 
appeared to confirm him in his deadly purpose! He thought so; when, a few 
moments after, on rounding the rock-buttress, there hung with ivy and faded 
foliage, he met him he sought, drawing his cloak round him, and anxiously avert 
ing his face, and seemingly hesitating whether to turn and fly, or fight. 

“Stop!” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ stop! I come not as an assassin; but rather than 
you shall escape He seized the arm of his adversary, and sprung on 
him from behind. The cloak, that minute snatched from a bow, where, it 
seemed, he had suspended it recently, fell off ere he could muffle his person 
again ; but, by a sudden bounding-spring, he extricated himself, and closed on 
the ill-guarded youth, rendering his sword useless ; and Marmaduke (powerless 
as achild in his hold) found himself in the clasp of a—father! his cheek, al- 
ready wet with tears falling fast from eyes en which his own had that moment 
flashed all the deadliness of his purpose! It was indeed the living, loving fa- 
ther—Sir Rowland, enveloped in the military cloak of his old, and faithful, 
and noble friend, true to his trust, true to his widowed wife, truly a second 
father to that erring son, his beloved ward, and still beloved while seeking his 
blood under that cruel error! 


Hardly a minute's space was afforded for speech in this affecting rencontre, 
before the bewildered youth found himself encircled by other arms, of softer 
touch, a cold but softer cheek succeeding in contact with his own—his own loved, 
loving, and love-worthy mother, rushed from behind the rock's hanging wood 
of ivy, and he stood, though almost sinking with the agitating revolution of so 
many feelings, the happy, astonished son, in the embrace of both parents! he 
whom death and guilt seemed but the previous minute to have orphaned ut- 
terly ! 

But the idea of a spiritual presence had been too long associated with that 
appearance for even the senses to instantly dissever them, and poor Marmaduke 
stood like one petrified, his teeth chattering, and his whole person shivering as 
with cold. 

* Alas! you are ill, my darling !” the lady said tenderly, “ or are you angry 
still? Will you not speak to me, nor to your poor father, your restored, long- 
lost father? Oh, speak! Support him, Rowland ; he totters!” 

‘* And it is my father, and of this world still!” the youth faltered, inwardly, 
as in soliloquy. ‘ Yet speak you to it—te him, dear mother, for me—yes, 
dear mother—virtuous mother ; for I begin to see dawn through this darkness 
and this dream.” 

Limited space requires that we leave to imagination the thousand hur 
ried questions and tender outpourings between the three restored and re- 
conciled persons in this affecting moment. Provided with means of kindling 
fire in the lone hovel, almost overhung by a rock, and its balging roots shut in 
by the high tide, ere long Sir Rowland explained to his now transported son— 
who had shed tears of repentant pain into bis mother's bosom for the excess of 
his anger against her—the origin of these strange incidents in some such terms 
as these :— 

“You remember too well, dear boy, the miserable life I led through my past 
improvidence. God forgive me the sin! But | firmly resolved to end that 
life, that your dear mother here might know that competence I must never 
know more. by receiving the several annuities which I had bought for her, | 
claimable on my decease. My shocking resolve I disclosed to that dear friend 
—my life’s—my soul’s saviour !—poor Gwynne, betwixt whose house and this 
island | have been spending these last months. When he could by no means, 
not by reasoning either religious or worldly, nor by entreaties, nor by tears, 
prevail on me to live, he stooped to suggest a mode of obtaining my object— | 
your mother’s rescue from poverty—without my dying ; and for the first time | 
in his life, poor fellow, left the high path of honour, by conniving at and assist- | 
ing a plot; alas! what avails soft language—a fraud. Procuring, first of ail, | 
my solemn promise to live, almost by main force wresting from me the instru- | 


| 








of his own ruin and ignominy, and with the certain martyrdom of his conscience 
and honour, the severest trial of all. But his views—our views—embraced a 
prospect of return to honesty, which, blessed be God! is now accomplished, 
or very nearly. By his bounty | became a merchant—was joined in a great 
mercantile adventure in the Spanish Matn, suffered some hardships, despaired 
during many dismal months of ever seeing native land or famvliar face again ; 
but of all this hereafter. Succese—wonderful good fortune—crowned our en- 
terprize at last. Large portion of the treasures of a Spanish galleon fell to my | 
share. I returned to these dear haunts, but returned, alas! acriminal. You 
may well start, my poor child. yes, | am at (his moment liable to prosecution 
as a felon, at least as a fraudulent deceiver. Time was required for my dear 
friend (to whose door I ventured, and found, as ever, open to me as bis heart 
and hand) to reverse all that has been done, on the presumption of my decease, 
to appease the directors of the life-insurance offices ; all which was necessary 
to my escape from criminal justice, as my apprehension would have followed 
stantly on my be Rowland. A cruel predica- | 


ving Sir 


ng recognised as the | 
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<< 
ment, my boy! I hovered about both shores of these estuaries, watchi 

and your dear mother here in your daily doings ; embracing both, in hey; 8 
ha times in peril of detection ; bursting, in my } e of your state 
and all which had occurred during my absence, yet afraid to address a ques- 
tion to any one but that fond friend, or even enter human doors. | cannot de- 
scribe what I felt while watching you ; it was like a ghostly existeace in truth. 
The dumbnese, and separation, sad blank bondage of the state of death seemed 
indeed upon me, till I could bear it no longer. It was on this little island I 
tirst disclosed myself to my poor Amelia, who was almost agitated into insanity 
by the disclosure, and here we kep! our second honeymoon. Bat time, steal 
away, has broughi fresh circumstances, your dear mother great perplexity, = 
worst of all, domestic troubles to poor Archibald, which, however, I shall be 
able quickly to allay. Owing to my’borrowing a large cloak he is known to 
wear,—the better to disguise myself, we being very much alike in statare,—it 
was no wonder that my night wanderings involved bim in suspicion,” 

A subseqaent interview and confidential explanation soon after restored har- 
mony to the home of Mr. Gwynne, his lady cordially embracing her imagi 
rival; and the requisite transactions were completed in timefor Sir Rowland 
to throw off bis ghostly disguise prior to that “ intereating event,” whose ad- 
vent had so much embarrassed al, and openly receive as his own the little 


stragger who came /o crown the renewal of that conjugal heppiness which once 
seemed eternally lost. 








THE FLOWER GIRL. 


The Flower Girl, and other By Rhoda Maria Willlan. 
London, Miller. 


This little volume soars beyond what is termed the “ pretty” in try, and 
contains many passages which are really beautiful—scenes and escriptions 
that have a green and natural look, and show that the authoress has drawn more 
from nature than books. Many morsels form of themselves charming little pic- 
tures, sv distinctly drawn that they rise up before us whilst we read, and are 
such as an artist might transfer at once to his canvass; and the we uphold as . 
the grand art and secret of descriptive poetry. As a proof of what we mean, 
we wiil, without selection, * begin at the beginning,” and quote the very open. 
ing of the volume :— ‘ 

** Tt was a summer eve, and bright 
The chequer'd beauty of the light, 
Half violet, half golden, beam d, 

And on a landscape sweetly stream'd, 
Through bowery foliage, fell, and made 


Gold lines of net-work on the shade. 
. . > > 


Poems 


Pp. 116— 


. 


Athwart the clear transparent air 
Like starry atoms, g eaming fair, 
Were insects murmuring in swarms 
Of mazy rings and twinkling forms. 
The s lken flowers, the lofty trees, 
The sott low humming of the bees, 
Chanted day's cradie-hymn, and then 
The drowsy zephyrs came again, 
With footsteps that a silver cast 
On every bending spray they pass'd. 
A lazy brook puri'd by, just seeming 
To be of its own brightness dreaming ; 
A fountain in its upward play 
Like liquid rainbows glanced away. 

. . . , 


And further on, a cottage seen 

But dimly through the veil of green, 
Shrouding its latticed windows, shone 
In sweet seclusion, calm and lone 
Jasmins, those pearly bude of light, 
Gileam'd through the darker foliage bright ; 
Red cup moss and sweet-sinelling thyme 
Boasted theie birth of sunny clime ; 
While blossom-odours, lingering frail, 
Floated with music on the gale. 

From every tree the wild notes rang 

Of hidden birds that sat and sang, 

Till e’en the very leaves seem'd full 
Of gladness, strangely beautiful ! 

A lovely scene for happy elves 

To sport and play amonget themeelves. 
All combinations of sweet sound 

From far and near were floating round 
Insects bencath their heathery sky 
Settling with thrill of melody ; 

The fragments of a vesper-song 

Now gliding tranquilly along ; 

Then bleatings of a little lamb, 
Wander'd too far from its dam. 

And sunset clouds were yet on high, 
Sweeping like silken banners by, 

Rays that the parting day left hits 
Still glow'd upon the reddening air.” 


A great deal of this is true painting after nature. What can be more beau- 
tiful or more correct than the 
** Gold lines of net-work on the shade!” 

A wanderer only into Hyde Park must have observed the truth of this line, 
have noticed the lines of gold and dark green which chequered the grass be- 
neath the shade under which he walked. As to the two lines descriptive of 
the “ lazy brook,” we could almost fancy that they belonged to William 
Brown's Britannica's Pastorals: the thought is not altogether new, but never 
before did it find such brief and beautiful utterance. The cottage seen 


“ Dimly through its veil of green,” 


is another bit of genuine English scenery, pleasantly calling u Gainsborough, 
Morland, Nasmyth, or Constable, or the quiet country ineall for while reading 
it we seem borne away to those sweet littie out-of.the-world nooks which they 
left so cool, and green, and refreshing on the canvass, and which seem fitting 
homes for the music of bee or bird, or the sounds of a rustic maiden’s voice, 
mingled with 

“« The bleatings of a little lamb, 

Wander'd too far from its dam.” 

And in such places we could sit through a long summer's day listening, as Mise 
Willan describes it, 

* To the warblings of the birds, 

Those little creatures kind, 
Muttering the pretty songful words 
That not on earth they find.” 
These last four lines might have been written by one of the quaint old poets of 
Elizabeth's or Charles's time, or they might be Walton's or Cotton’s—the 
“ conceit has so pretty aturn.” Then, again, we have the 
“ Daisies soft and white, 

Pearls upon the grasses bright,” 

a pure line of pastoral poetry. And now for another picture : 





although none ever trampled arrogant and untalented pretence dee 
| mire than we, in our day, have done. 
| of Nature's poets 
will be remembered when she is no more 
| conclude ; 
| thing about it 


“ The twilight fell 
On the valley, on the dell 
The wife look'd from her cottage-door 
With honeysuckle shadow'd o'er, 
And recognised the footstep dear 
That only love could know or hear ; 
The youngest child in eager chase 
Had caught his father's first euabrace,” 
This is likewise very natural, and the volume abounds with scores of pictures 
of equal and even superior beauty. Swill, the book has many faults. What 
young author's first work was ever free from such! A severe critic be 
quote many passages, and produce them as condemnatory of the whole w ; 
but this would be unjust criticism, and the same might be done by the works of 
Keats, Shelley, or Tennyson, end half a dozen others whom we could name, 
who are nevertheless true and sterling poets. To such reviewers we would 
award the chaff for their labour : for our part we love to cherish, not to crash ; 
into the 
Miss Willan, with all her fealts, # one 
and she will yet, if she be spared, produce such poems as 
With one other specimen we must 
although not one of the best of her shorter poems, there is some- 
which has taken our fancy ; aod we here give 


“ The Sky is Changed. 


The sky is changed, the clouds are dark, 
The winds and rains are very chill ; 

Why venturedst thou, my little bark, 
Upon the stormy waves at will! 


































My destiny is changed ; for, oh! 
When winds were soft and skies were fair, 
How could my inexperience know 
It was not Trath lay smiling there! 


The litle tree, whose foliage green 

Sent smiles from every bending bough, 
Was gay votil it felt the keen 

Cold blast that lsid ite beauty low! 


And I, until I eaw them fade, 

Could never think my hopes would die ; 
Alas! that 1 was ever made 

To feel their ead uncertainty ! 


I might have watch'd the flitting cloud— 
I might Lave look'd for aught I know, 

Upon the flower, whose cop was bow'd— 
As with some mystery of woe! 


I might have listen'd to the lay 
Of some unhappy widow'd bird, 

And left awhile my childish play 
To wonder what it was | heard. 


But hope and joy, those radiant things 
While yet undimm'd by time or shower, 
































mind to resign his command, and proceed at once to England without waiting 
for his successor. When this decision was come to, the wind, which blew fresh 
into the harbour, prevented its being put ito execation for several days. At 
last, after several ineffectual attempts, a lull, one morning, allowed them to 
warp and tow the Ville de Paris out to a sufficient distance to enable her to get 
to sea, soon after which Captain Hardcastle took a final leave of his excellent 
and cherished friend, with no bope that his valued life would be prolonged till 
he reached England. These enticipations proved but too true, and that great 
and truly good man died a martyr to his love ef country, and severe sense of 
duty, in thirty six hours after he sailed from Minorca 

After attending to some matters which required his supervision, and pro- 
viding for the safe custody of a number of French prisoners confined in the 
Lazaretto at Mehon, Captain Hardcastle proceeded to sea, and we jouned the 
fleet off Toulon in ten days cr a fortnight after the departure of the Ville de 
Paris for England. 

The French hed already two ships on the stocks to replace the ones de- 
stroyed towards the end of last year off the Rhone, which were sufficiently 
advanced to enable us to moke out that one was of three decks, and the other 
of two. 
| Here, perhaps, 1 may be permitted to say a little of my new captain, with 
| whom I continued to sail for five years, and for whose memory I fee! the great. 
est respect and regard. : 

When I joined the Féroce in January, 1810, Captain Hardcas le was just 
fifty years of age. In person he was the exact cut of a sailor, five feet eight 
























































































































































Round early youth will spread their wings 
Like seutinels, that watch the flower. 


Now destiny is changed: I know 
That they were sweet but fleeting dreams, 
The pleasures all are gone ; and oh! 
How sadly dask the future seems.” 
London Literary Gazelle 





PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. 
(Resumed from a former number of the Albion.) 
LORD COLLONGWOOD—CAPT. HARDCASTLE 


I joined the Feroce in January, 1810, off Toulon. Several of her officers 
were previously known to me, with a few I was on terms of intimacy, and 
they were glad to welcome me amoung them es a messmate, so that I did not 
feel so entirely isolated and alone as one usually does in removing to a strange 
ship. In spite of such favourable circumstances, however, | felt a want of 
ease and confidence in myself ior several days after! joined my new ship : for, 
although there be a general similarity in the management and discipline of men 
of-war, yet the details, the mode of carrying on duty, even the hours of its per- 
formance, with many minor points too minute to mention, but to which much 
importance is attached, and the neglect or ignorance uf which is seldom over 
looked ; all these frequently vary with the varying caprices of different captains 
in different ships, and until I made myself thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole (could not feel myself at home. 

So faras the qualities of the ship, her captain and officers, were concerned, I 
found the Féroce what every British man of-war ought to be, -in 
good fighting order,—handy to work,—sailing well,—and ap admirable sea. 
boat Wine only thing in which she was deficient was a good crew : but that 
she did not possess. The proportion of able seamen to the rest of the ship's 
company was scanticr than I ever knew it to be in any other ship. 

The Féroce had been commissioned in 1804, at Plymouth, which port, as well 
as every other in England, had been dreined of seamen to man the ships that had 
been fitted out in the previous year; and, as Captain Hardcastle was most anxious 
to be at sea, and join his old friend and Commander, Lord Nelson, in the Med- 


} 
clean,- 


to complete his crew, with whom the guard ship was thronged, and of whom 
the greater part had never seen a ship before in their lives. Now it is gener- 
ally admitted that Irishmen for the most part exhibit no impenetrability of skull, 
except sometimes when engaged in a bit of a skrimmage at a wake or fair, 
then indeed they seem hard oe unyielding enough: but put them to learn any 
profession or trade, and they will be found to acquire it with as much if pot 
more facility than their brethren of the sister island ; and it is well known 
that they make inteiligent and expert soldiers in an incredibly short time But 
Ihave never been able to discover that my countrymen possess 4 genius for 
salt-water. Occasionally, no doubt, an Irish seaman, and a really good one, 
is to be met with : still it is my belief, that if the heads of all Irishinen were 
phrenologically examined, the bump of philo.maritimeness (is that the word !) 
would not be found in one out of eve ry hundred: therefore I look upon a tho 
rough seaman from that Island as an accident of rare occurrence. With acrew 
formed of such materials, | found it at first somewhat try ng to carry on the 
duty, and it was not until I began to know them, and could call the best men 
by name, that! felt myself quite at ease in the night watches, But at the time 
I write of, and up to the close of the war, it was too much the custom to send 
ships to sea, some short of complement, and others very inefficiently manned 
fluch difficulty no doubted existed in procuring a sufficiency of able seaman 
for fleets of the magnitude of those which England was then obliged to main 
tain, and at the same time supply her vast commercial marine ; but this diffi- 
culty, great as it unquestionably was, might have been much lessened, if not 
entirely remedied, by more thought and attention to the subject on the part of 
those authorities to whom the direction aod control of such matters is confided 
Some ships had often an undue and unnecessary number of able seamen, while 
others were at times so destitute of that indispensable part of a ships crew, 
that it was dangerous to trust them to sea, This inequality might have been 
rectified, and a more even distribution of the crews made by a careful inspec 
tion of each ship's company by the admirals ; but this important part of their 
duty was too often neglected, if indeed it was ever atvended to in time of war 
It would be very moitifying no doubt to Captains, to have some of their best 
men taken from them, and not the less so, if they were conscious of having 


places supplied by landsmen, or the refuse, perhaps, of another ship. But if 
the completeness and efficiency of a whole fleet require it, the wishes and feel 
ings of individuals must not stand in the way of the general good. 


an additional number of boys supplied to each ship, wos admirable, and had it 
effects. 
to mind that more than one batch of boys for general distribution throughout 


that station, and then not as an addition to the crews, as he requested, but 
merely to fill up the vacancies caused by death, removals, or other casualties. 
But had boys been constantly supplied to the ships on foreign stations, accord- 
ing to his Lordship’s views and suggestions, each would have had a nursery o: 
board, which would furnish her at need with expert. and active topmen. Yor 
men likewise, who embark as landsmen, might be made efficient seamen in a 
short time by due attention on the part of the Captains and Officers ; for, if 
instead of placing them al in the waist or afterguard, (the general practice,) 
the most intelligent and active were chosen and divided between the tops, for 

castle, and gunner's crew, they would soon acquire the knowledge and habita 
of seamen. By such management, and the great attention he paid to the sub 
ject, there was not a man in the Serpent or Yarrow, when Captain ‘Tudor com- 
manded those ships, that could not take the helm and lead, and very few who 
were not competent to all the duties of practical seamen 


ing 


Lord Collingwood's health, long visibly declining, was now completely bro 
ken down. Constant confinement to his ship, (for even in harb« he allowes 
himself no relaxation,) aud that perpetual stooping over his desk, which a w 


spread and multifarious c irrespondence demanded, and in the conduct of whi 
he gave himself no assistance, at last produced the most tT 

his digestion, ending in a total inactivity and stoppage of the bowels, and 
jection of all food. The Surgeon of the Ville de Paris represented to him t 
nothing but an entire cessatior all 


urious ¢ c po 


May 








from labour, mental and phys cou Ww 
save his life, and to that end that it was absolutely necessary he should leav: 
the fleet and retire to Mahon, wher his mind might be released from the cares 
and toils of duty, and where he cor | have the power ol taking such exer 
as his strength would enable him to support Yielding at length to the ur 
gency of those representations, he reluc a tly consented to res 9 the charge 
of the fleet into the hands of Rear-Admiral M urtin, and retired to Mahon. 


At Lord Collingwood’s particular desire, C 
his friend to Minorca, and curing his absence, ( 
ed to act in the Feéroce 

We remained but a few days with the fleet off Toulon, and then fol 
Ville de Paris to Mahon. ©n our arrival we found th ry 
had brought no relief to the Commander. in- Chief 
such extreme bodily feebleness as to prevent kis taking any kind of exercise 
and his mind, even to the day of his dissolution, was too , 
try’s interests and service to allow itself that perfect freedom from thought ant 
care, which was so essential t» the restoration of his health. Finding shat } 
was daily growing weaker and weaker, Lord Coll ngwood at length, by the 
advice, and at the earnest entreaties of his physician and friends de 


owed the 


He was now reduced 
t 
t 


nient 


€ 


iterranean, with as little delay as possible, he was obliged to be content with | 
such men as he could get, and to take an unusually large number of Irishmen | 


used great trouble and pains in collecting them together, and to have their | 
One mode 
of recruiting for the navy, recommended by Lord Collingwood, always to have 
been acted upon, would no doubt have been attended with the most beneficial 
Bat, although he reiterated his requests to the admiralty, and tried to 


impress his own wholesume views upon the subject on that Board, I cannot call 


the fleet, ever reached the Mediteranean, during the eight years that | was upon 


aptain Hardcastle a compan ed 
saptain Abel Ferris was appoint- 


the change to harbour 


upon his Coun- 


or nine inches high, stout and muscular, but not at all corpulent. His coun- 
tenance was open, manly, and benevolent, with bright, clear grey eyes. which, 
if turned inquiringly upon you, seemed to read your most secret tnovghts. His 
| mouth was pleasing and remarkably handsome, but indicative of decision and 
| strength of character; end his thinly scattered hair, powdered, and tied in @ 
cue after the old fashion, displayed, in all its breadth, his high and massive 
forehead, upon which unflinching probity and sterling good sense seemed to 
have taken their stand. Such in outward guise was Captain Hardcastle when 

I first became acquainted with him. His usual manner was thoughtful and re. 

served ; but that was o‘ten laid aside, when his conversation became lively and 
| entertaming, mixed with anecdotes of old times and old scenes, aud occasion- 
| ally even sportive and playful. As an officer and a seaman, few, if any sur- 

passed him in the service, to which every faculty of his mind seemed entirely 
| devoted His life had been passed at sea, and from the moment that he first 
| embarked to the period that I joined the Féroce, I do not suppose he had been 
two years on shore. He had served all the first American war as as midsbip- 
man, and as lieutenant on the coast of Africa and in the West Indies during the 
peace that followed. At the time of the armament in 1790, he was Lord 
Hood’s first lgutenant, and when the fleet was dismantled upon an arrange- 
ment of the dispute which called for its equipment, Captain Hardcastle was 
promoted to the rank of commander. When the Revolutionary War broke 
out in 1793, he was appointed to command the Camilla, store-ship, and very 
soon followed his patron, Lord Hood, to the Mediterranean, and in a few 
mouths he was removed to act as captain of the Robust, 74 Ine ymmand of 
that ship he was actively engaged ashore and afloat during all the operations 
at Toulon, and upon its evacuation by the all ed furces, bore a conspicuous 
share in the destruction of the French ships: indeed, I have reason to know 
that he was the last officer who left the arsenal on that eventful night, when 
his boat was crowded almost to sinking, by the unhappy Royalists flving to 
escape the vengeance of the remorseless Republicans. The decks of the Ro- 
bust were thronged with those unhappy beings, in so much that, from her 
| crowded state, when she got under weigh, there was hardly room to work the 
ship. Captain Hardcastle was afterwards present at the sieges of Calvi and 
Bastia, when he took turn and turn with Lord Nelson to command in the bat- 
teries manned by the seamen. 

Not long after Sir John Jervis assumed the command of the Mediterranean 
Fleet, some symptoms of insubordination manifested themselves in a few of 
the ships; aud Captain Hardcastle, upon whose firmness and discretion the 
commander-in-chief placed the utmost reliance, was removed to the Coura- 
geux, whose crew was thought to be more tainted than any other in the 
fleet. 

‘Towards the end of the year 1796, while Captain Hardcastle was attending 
a court-martial at Gibraltar, a sudden and violent squall blew the Courageux 
out of the bay; and the wind in no way abating, she was wrecked the same 
night under Ape’s Hill, on the coast of Barbary. No blame was attributable to 
anybody, and after the court-martial, Capt. Hardcastle remained as Sir John 
Jervis’s guest, on board the Victory, until an opportunity should offer of allow- 
ing him to proceed to England 

Meantime, the action and defeat of the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent 
took place ; and so sensible was Sir John Jervis of his advice and services on 
that memorable day, that, as the battle was over, he could not forbear telling 
him so, publicly on the quarter deck, embracing him at the same time, in tes- 
timony of the grateful emotions which he felt. So high an opinion indeed, had 
Sir John formed of his judgment and abilities, that when Capt. Calder was 
about to proceed to England with the despatches, it not being intended that he 
was to return and resume his post again, he offered the situatien of Captain of 
the Fleet to Capt. Hardcastle, although a Captain of less than four years’ 
standing at the time. Few men in Capt Hardcastle’s position would have de- 
clined an offer so flattering, and so every way tempting to a young officer’s am- 
bition. But a feeling of modesty and delicacy, which ever accompanies true 


an appointment so every way desirable; and thanking the commander-in-chief 
for his very kind offer, and the flattering opinion of him, which had prompted 
him to make it, he told him at once that he did not think it would be decorous 
in him, so young a Captain, to undertake the duties of an office to which so 
many older officers in the fleet were, from long service and experience, better 
entitled, as well as better calculated to fill. ‘The Admiral acquiesced in the 
truth and force of these reasons, and did not urge the matter further. 
Upob Capt. -Hardcastile’s Sarrival in England, he was immediately ap- 
pointed to the Lively, a frigate of 36 guns, and soon returned to his old station 
—the Mediterranean. In afew weeks afterwards, the Lively was sent on a 
cruise to the westward, when her boats, in company,with those of the Minerve, 
cut out the Mutine, a French brig of 16 guns, from under the batteries of Vera 
Cruz, in the island of Teneriffe. Capt. Hardcastle intrusted the conduct of 
this enterprise to Mr. Hardy, First Lieutenant of the Minerve, (Sir Thomas 
Hardy,) who was rewarded with promotion, and the command of the captured 
brig, for his gallantry and success on the occasion. ‘This judicious selection led 
to his farther advancement, and in all likelihood to Lord Nelson's subsequent 
notice and friendship for him, by which means the services of an officer of such 
distinguished merit and ability were obtained for the Navy and hie country. 

Capt. Hardcastle was not permitted to retain the command o {the Lively for 
many months. The Swiftzure, 74, wanted a Captain, and who 6o fit t com- 
mand a ship of the line as he!’ And although there were older Captains in 
command of frigates on the station, Capt. Hardcastle was the one selected to 
command the Swiftsure 

Soon after he took the command of her, the Swiftsure was despatched from 
before Cadiz, with other ships, to reinforce Lord Nelson’s squadron off Toulon 
From the moment it was known that the French armament had quitted Toulon, 
he shared in the fatiguing and hazrassing search, and in all the anxieties of his 
Commander, until the day that the enemy’s fleet was descried at anchor in the 
Bay of Aboukir. The prompt decision with which the mode of attack was 
planned, the skill and gallantry with which it was executed, and 


4 


mention, that as she was a dull sailer, she got late into action 
was dark when she anchored, her position, whether by accident or design, was 
so admirably chosen on the quarter L’Orient, that she contributed materially tu 
the destruction of that ship 

| Subsequent to these events, the Swiftsure was one of the ships which ac- 
companied Lord Nelson to Sicily, where she remained some time, and was then 
sent to Gibraltar to refit. 

I must not omit to mention the singular, though very characteristic and ap 
propriate gift, presented by Capt. Hardcastle to Lord Nelson, before they se- 
parated,—a gift which will every associate the names of those two great men, 
and make them live together in the memory of their country as long as the his 
torv of Lord Nelson shall be read—the cotlin made of the mainmast of L’O:ier 
ind in which his Lordship was buried 

(To be continued.) 
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PROVERBS DISPLAYED. 
Fa 
In most provincial towns there is some peculiarity about certain shops, o 
certain pkeepers, which makes them so many points of congregation ; 
people who have once got into the way of visiting them find tl 
regularly and methodically carry them there as if they really had 
| transact over the counter 
Booksellers seem most ger 


t heart never won fair lady."* 


ab } 
veir limbs as 


business to 


erally the favourites of the loungers, and proba. 
y they find their interest im er couraging the gossip that takes place, for this 
ssip may lead to argument, and arguent may require authority to refer to ; 
nd the bibliopole, having the book at hand, takes the opportunity of pointing 
out what a cheap and useful work it &c. &c. There is always the news 





’ 
a 


1s, 


» made up his | paper to be found, and that is a never-failing source of chat ; then the book- 





seller himself, if he does not read every 
trives to pick up a portion of intelligence. 
Next in public favour the druggists seem to range ; 

vertently allude to a untiiireies pocket Sediits omen nome 
have just received ; or a new effervescing, orange-flavoured summer draugn ; 
the lavender-water; the Tolu lozenges; the tamarinds, and tooth-brushes. 
A lounger must make an occasional purchase. . 

Mr. Eugene Dordel was a shop-lounger ; and his “palace of idleness,” thoagt 
rather deficient in the aroma which should pervade a palace, was at the pra 
cipal chemist’s and druggist’s of ' 

The proprietor, Mr. Slapp, was a worthy, acute, original, and, moreover, e 
musical man (a coun/er-tenor.) 

Dordel, himself musical, very shortly made a whimsical discovery of an irre- 
sistable propensity in Mr. Slapp; and being a bit of a wag, he used to make 
his auditors laugh at the chemust’s musical peculiarity, which led many paruece 
to visit him, to ascertain the correctness or foundation of the joke, and whick 
of course was a source of profit to Slapp, as they were obliged to buy seee 
article. 

Dordel's joke was this: he found by accident one day, in getting come 
medicine prepared, that as he hummed a tune Mr. Slapy could not help oat 
grind his emulsion in the mortar to the same time. 

He tried the adagio * Ah! Perdona,” and there seemed little chance of tae 
physic ever getting mixed ; so he changed it to “ Giovenetti,” and presto the 
emulsion was ready. 

On one occasion Dordel took some ladies with him, to be amused with Mc. 
Slapp’s peculiarity. 

The druggist was very anxious to show particular attention and despatee 
to his fair customers. The mischievous Dordel, as if in thoughtlessness, began 
whistling ‘ Weber's last waltz.” The chemist, after trying in vain te rad 
_ “ a bar, at last, with a look of imploring distress, audibly whispered us 
Jordel— 

Ob! do try, ‘ Fin ch’an dal vino,’ and let me get on!” 

Dordel now discovered that the air in the dance of 7'ckeli was unrivalled fer 
rolling pills and boluses; that the preparation of pitch plasters and blisters 
went very smoothly to Arne’s “* Water parted from the sea,” aud that Mozert’s 
‘* Questo poi la conoseo pur troppo” was admirably appropriate to poundiag 
with the great pestle end mortar. In short, he tricd the etlect of all sorte af 
tunes on all sorts of mixtures; and as he had a tolerable natural shake, he 
found that it formed an excellent finish to an apperient draught. 

We must now introduce the hero of our tale, who was one of the most cou- 
stant visitors to Mr. Slapp's laboratory. He was what is designated among @ 
mercantiieé community a respectable and steady young man; he remained im 
a wine-merchant’s employment as managing clerk, after he had served his ap- 
prenticeship therein; was methodical, rather grave; to use an inappropriate 
phrase, was a bad hand at smiling, and of a most matte:-of-fact compleziee. 
Thus he was a greater dealer in the real than the ideal ; admired the applica- 
tion of the “ Ne sutor ” proverb, and so meddled little with matters out of the 
routine of his business; indeed, he was a sort of commercial clock; and, the 
pendulum having once oscillated him into Mr. Slapp's shop, he must call there 
daily, in his way to his counting-house. 

His name was Alexander Plummie. 

Mr Delarue, the wine-merchant, was of foreign extraction, and, marying aw 
English lady, had an only daughter born unto him. His wife subsequeatly 
died ; Diss Delarue was sent to Bordeaux to be educated, and she returned @ 
twelvemonth prior to the commencement of this tale, a showy and accomplished 
girl. She had fortunately been intrusted to the care of sensible French pee- 
ple, who did not insist on tight lacing, weak cabbage-soup, profusion of frum, 
pale countenance, Lons bons, micnight mays, too many warm baths, and Victee 
Hugo's romances. Miss Delarue never practiced the art of endeavouring te 
look interesting, and she came home in robust health, acquired in the clear air 
of the department of the Gironde. 

Alexander Plummie, when he beheld her first, on her return, in the mace 
matter-of.fact way fell head over heels in love with Miss Delarue. Prior to that 
in his apprenticeship, he was tov much occupied in the various mysteries of hie 
master’s trade, and too humble a person to have had a thought of the kind; and 
the young lady was not then in her full-blown perfection. 

The sensation of a young man in love is so common that we shall not at 
tempt to dessribe all that Mr. Plummie felt ; he was invincibly modest, he dared 
not divulge his passion. In the words of Otway— 


*“* With folded arms and downcast eyes he stands, 
The marks and emblems of a woman's fool.” 


It became daily a more serious matter to Alexander; it evidently wae 


preying on his health. He had no opportunity of taking the advice of Petes 
Pindar :— 


“* Economy in love 1s peace to nature, 
Much like economy in worldly matter : 
We should be prudent, never live too fast ; 
Profusion will not, cannot always last.”’ 





merit and ability, with a strong sense of justice and propriety, made him forego | 


all the glori- | 
ous results of the battle, are matter of history; and it is no further necessary | 
to particularize the share which the Swiftsure had in the engagement, than to | 
but although it | 


anc | 


Habit, however, brought poor Plummie to the chemist’s shop, and after some 
time an appearance of Indisposition was palpable to the ob-ervers ; and, althougt 
he denied any feeling of iliness that should cause such a change, it increased ¢« 
such an extent that he himself was aware of it. It was, however, with cous 
derable reluctance that he would consent to take advice ; bat, the urgency ef 
Dordel and other friends having at last overcome his scruples, he applied te 
Mr aap to recommend him to a physician, as he was told a surgeon would 
not do 

“Why,” said Mr. Slapp, ‘‘ !recommend you to see Dr. Ursa Major; he ie 
rough but clever.” 

“And honest!” inquired Plummie. ‘ Will he tell me the truth?” 

“* That he will, most plainly,” replied the chemist. 

Plummie departed, and the loungers left behind remarked that the poor fet 
fellow was getting worse daily ; Dordel wittily saying, that Alexander re 
minded him of the placard in a boot-meker’s window,—that he “ was cywal 
lo bespoke.” 

The next day Plummie called at his usual time, and with his wonted undis- 
turbed, almost stollid manner, said,— 

* Well, Mr. Slapp, I have seen Dr. Ursa Major, and he has given me thie 
prescription ;” at which, when the kind hearted chemist glanced he looked 
shocked. Not so the imperturable Plummie, who continued, “* The docter 
says I’ve got ossi—ossi—stop, here’s the name written down in my pocket 
book !’’ which he quietly took out. He then read, ‘ Ossi-ossi-fi-ca-tion of the 
heart. Prav what is that, Mr Slapp?” 

‘*A turning of the heart to bone,” said the pharmacoperist, with muck 
feeling. 

‘Ah! so he told me,” continued Plummie, “ for I asked him ; but it’s 2 
nonsense, isn’t it! How can he tell what is going on in my heart !” (heme 
Alexander sighed deeply) ‘* however, as I have given him the guinea, | may 
as well take his physic.’ 7 

Plummie took the medicine; but as he could not obtain a smile, indeed 
barely a notice, from Miss Delarue, he got no better for it: in fact, be 
became rapidly worse; so again he asked the advice of his friend tee 
chemist. 

“Mr. Slapp, I have a particular reason for knowing whether this De 
| Ursa Major is right or wrong. What will a consultation, as you call «, 


17? 


| 








| 


| cost me 

** Some three gnineas, or so,” replied Slapp. 

“But if it were your case, would you go to this expense?” anrioushy 
inquired Plummie. 

** Certainly, if Dr. Ursa Major had any doubt on the matter; but whet dal 
| he say?’ 

** What did he say!" echoed Plummie. “ Why, he said I should be deaf 
| as a door-nail before long ; but whether in a month or a twelvemonth depended 
| upon accident and circumstances.” 

‘** Then I am sorry to tell you, my dear Mr. Plummie,” replied the chemaiat, 
“that I fear you will only throw your money away; for Ursa Major, wah 
|} all his bearishness, is so undoubtedly clever and decided, that if the other 
two physicians differed from him in their consciousness, they would scarcely 
dare to say so; and then they would join in his opinion.” 

‘Then my mind is made up,” said Plammie. 

** So is your medicine,” said Slapp, handing a vial over in paper with a meat 
superscription, ‘* The mixture as before.” 

Plummie repaired to his counting-house, to his own peculiar, prim, and ga 
vate office, wherein he conducted, with the greatest satisfaction to his emplerex, 
the affairs of rather an extensive concern. 

The worthy Mr. Delarue, who really was attached to Alexander from tee 
hood, although he could not discover him to be as bright as his comet port, ax 
brsk as his best champagne, had for some time marked the change i tm 
| favourite clerk. He now entered the office, and telling Plummie that he eas 

apprehensive that he was out of health, advised him to take a run into theesam 
try, or a steamboat trip; in fact, to get away from the desk for three weeke or 
a month, and that Mr. Delarue would try and get on without him during tus 
absence. Mr. Delarue had not the slightest notion that Plummie was ia aag 
peculiar danger 

“Mr. Delarue,” said the poor ossified, very solemnly, “I am going to ame 
you!” 
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Going to leave me, Alexander! What for, in the name of goodness ! | (when he went away his hair was as rigid as coach-fringe). “Eh, mon Dieu !” 
Feo—are you about to set up in business for yourself!” j said he, “ why, I am last from town and Brighton (and he nd the ‘r’ in 
Piommie smiled grimly. oo mach as to insinvate that Ars business was set- Brighton in a peculiar foreign way, only equalled by our Northumberland 
ded; but he said, * Mr. Delarve, 1 am going to Italy,” at that period an almost |‘ burr’). I have been at Paris, Vienna, Florence, and Naples. I have peeped 
, at least for provincials. into Vesuvius, popped into the Vatican, and got fined a rix-dollar for smoking 

“ Going to heaven as likely! remarked the wine-merchant. a cigar in the g rden of the Schoenbrunn Palace ; I have been in every picture 

“Yes, sir, | fervently hope I shall after I have got to Italy, but I wom to | gallery on the Continent, have heard al! the best singers, and seen al! the best 
eee as much of the continent as I can before the fatal event happens, said dancers ; I have made the discovery that foreign ladies are more affable than 
Premmie, in his wonted matter-of-fact style. the English, and take more pains to please you also; that Napoleon's guards 

= What the deuce do you mean, my good fellow t inquired Delarue. disapproved of the general conduct of the Duke of Wellington towards them. 

“Sir—Mr. Delarve,” continued Plummie, “the fact is, Dr. Ursa Major, | | have ascertained how to order a good dinner, when it is to be got. French 
so whom | have given altogether five guineas for the information, tells me I | cookery is the best ; German, indifferent ; Italian, queer The Palais Royal 
have got an ossi-ossi-fi-ca-tion of the heart !"" | beats all the world for meat, drink, washing, and lodging.” 

Mr. Delarue looked alarmed. “ My dear Plummie, I am delighted to see you so well,” said Dordel. 

Of which you may read,” articulated Plummie, “as I did ; and not only * Are you !” — the foreign traveller; **I am not ; and, as I now want 
shat, but I have copied the paragraph from the Excyclopedia ;”" and here he | you to recommend me to a lawyer, 1 hope you will be more fortunate in the 
geok out a slip of paper from his waistcoat-pocket, which he handed to Mr. | choice for me than you were in a physicfan, that Doctor Ursa Major! Sacre!” 
Delarve. Mr. Delarue felt for his spectacles ; he had left them on the break- | Here Plummie smoothed his moustachios, and pulled down the extremity of 
fast-table, so he asked Plummie to read the paragraph to him. his tip. ‘ 

Plommie, heaving one of his deepest sighs, commenced as follows, in a/ * Now, what can you want a lawyer for?” inquired Mr Slapp. 
tsemulous tone, interlarding with his own remarks— ¢ |, ‘* What for!” reiterated Plammie. “ Why, to spend the last fifty pounds I 

“The internal lining membrane of the heart is often thickened, especially have left in the world in bringing an action against thet diable.” 
at the valves; and after repeated attacks, or a long chronic form of endocar- ** What diable?” asked the loungers 
ditis {! don’t know what that means,) the valves will not merely be thickened,! “ Doctor Ursa Major, confound him!" replied Mr. P. “Here T am ina 
bet will become the seat of a variety of watery excrescences (oh, dear me ') or | pretty state of hors de combat, believing that abominable brute of a doctor 
even cartilaginous and osseous formations (what hard words!) of considerable | when he spoke of the ossification of my heart, and of its bonyfying of my au- 
size, extending into the cavities of the heart (horrible!) This ossification is | ricles and ventricles ; I was induced to quit my friend Mr. Delarve's counting. 
zest frequently met with in old persons (I'm only twenty-six, thank Heaven!) | house, leave everything I thought charming on earth, and must turn gentle- 
and especially those who have been addicted to a too generous mode of living , man, forsooth, for a twelvemonth. And here | have become an adept in the 
d’'m obliged to drink a little wine, now and then, with our customers.) _The | trade, for it is soon learned with plenty of money tn your purse; and just as | 
morbid sounds produced by these obstructions at the various orilices will re- | have invested my capital in the business, and have become au fait, my thou- 
semble those of the bellows (bless my soul!) and file or saw (my goodness') | sand pounds have melted—ventre gris !” 
according to the degree of obstruction ; and sometimes a triple or even a quad-| =“ But see your improved appearance,” said his friends. 

e sound will be perceived instead of the two normal sounds (normal, nor-| “Oh! as to that, rerenons a nos moutons, 1 am better than I was when I 
ma), | don’t understand that word, though we have a normal school just out. started; indeed, 1 am quite well! But if my heart be sound, my purse is 
side the town.) The effects of these obstructions will be sanguineous and | empty, and what :> to become of me’ If I had expired on the doctor's dic- 
gerous (he read it * serious’) congestions, (the deuce they will!) oppressions tum, a coroner’s inquest must have found it, * Died by the visitation of a phy- 
ef the breath, apoplectic seizures, and other symtoms of embarrassed cir- | sician.’ So, at all events, I'll have a shy at old Ursa Major to recover my 
eaiation.” thousand pounds, if law can do it.” . 

Mr. Delarue fixed his eyes on his clerk with mute astonishment. At first Mr. Plummie was deaf to all remonstrances, and would not be con- 

Plommie then said, ** The doctor tells me I cannot live more than a month, vinced that any action for damages would not lie ; so, to turn the conversa- 
ee a twelvemonth at the longest. You know, Mr. Delarue, that my grand- | tion, he began singing, in an astonishing sprightly manner, “ C'est l'amour, 
went left me one thousand pounds eight months ago, and J have neither kin nor | “amour, l'amour,” &c., which utterly played the deuce with a tincture the 
ela that I care for (here he sighed again like a farnace,) therefore I am | ingenious Mr. Slapp was filtering, for he could not make the drops go through 














going to take it out of the bank, journey to France and Italy, see what [ can, | 
and hive like a gentleman for the short time still spared me ; I will then return 
t» be buried here in my native town.” | 

In vain did his friend and employer remonstrate with him, he could only | 
imagine, that he was labouring under a delusion, and when he came to 
bid him farewell he told him he should be but too happy to restore him to | 
lis situation again. | 

Phommie shook his head mournfully, but when Miss Delarue approached to 
wish him a pleasant journey, his heart almost beat through his silk waistcoat; | 
while she, in a sweet and engaging menner, told him all the sights and exhi- | 
bations of Paris that were interesting to a visitor And here, for the first | 
time, she made the discovery (for young ladies are not apt to be dall-sighted | 
m such matters) that she was the object of his humble but ardent admi- | 
sabion. 

The confusion, the embarrassment of poor Plummie (for he had not the tact 
*8 conceal his emotion,) betrayed his secret ; and when she extended her | 
band to him he trembled to a painful degree. He hastened from the room. | 
@h! if he had dared at that moment to have owned his passion. 

Before he started for London, he came to the chemist’s to bid good-by to | 
his friend. Dordel and Slapp were singing a duet ; Slapp weighing out ounces | 
ef Epsom salts, in time to the melody of “Together let us range the Fields.” 
They shook hands heartily with Piummie, and in so doing they really thought 
they were parting with the poor “ ossified” for ever. 

Piommie vbtained his passport at the French ambassador's. “ Yeuz, gris,” | 
Nez, gras,” ** Cheveuz, rouge,” &c. &c. &c., ** Rentier,” &c., and away he | 
was off for Dovor 

Al) now was novelty and enjoyment to him; the desk, the ledger, the su- | 
perintendence of the wine-cellars, were left far behind. Miss Delarue had | 
spoken kindly to him, he had tremblingly pressed her hand; he was wonder. | 
twbly enlivened, and the steam-boat passage from Dovor to Calais was a more 
powerfully acting agent (though distressing while it lasted) than all Doctor 
Ursa Major's prescriptions or Mr. Slapp's dispensations. 

Notwithstanding that Calais is an odorous place, every thing was fresh to 
Pammie. The combined fumes of turf-fuel, onions, marsh, no drainage, de- 
cayed sea-weed, stinking fish, were all lost on our emancipated clerk. He was 
m a foreign land, new views were before him. 

He was soon in Paris, with plenty of movey in his pocket, and, despite of his 
bony heart, he enjoyed every diversion and amusement that gay city so amply 
atSords,—theatres, cafés, exhibitions, boulevards, libraries ; he contrived to get 
mto some agreeable French society, where he improved his slight knowledge 
ef the language, and soon found himself under the necessity oi putting his per- 
gon under the tuition of a Parisian professor of dancing. In short, although Mr 
S)dexander Plummie knew that he must die within a twelvemonth, he lived in 
ae agreeable a manner that the thought troubled him very little. 

He was by education a tolerable judge of claret and champagne, and he took 
ahe opportunity of improving his taste by imbibing from the most approved 
BHlages. 

Dr. Delarue’s table (in consequence of his foreign extraction, and the habit 
regendered thereby) was occasionally graced by bumble imitations of French 
eookery, which were much appreciated by the uninitiated Plummie. 

But, oh! when he visited Very's, or Beauvilliers’, or the Roche de Cancale 
gor dete is 1815,) how our poor unfortunate invalid revelled. The cookery 
was better then than it is now; that is to say, that modern science has made 
aeth rapid strides, chemistry has aspired to so advanced a (kitchen) range, that 
the gelatine that forms the basis of the Parisian soups is extracted from sub. 
stances of which neither the ox, sheep, pig, nor calf, form the original, and yet, 
by the skill of the ¢raiteur, they are highly palatable. We are acquainted with 
an aged Frenchman, a fine fellow of the old school, who frequently passes from 
France to England, and he is exceedingly chary of discussing the modern soup 
of modern Paris. 

* 





* * _ > ‘ * 


Fourteen months elapsed, Mr. Dordel and Mr. Slapp had established some 
amateur vocal concerts, where the counter-tenor distinguished himself, which 
jed to much innocent recreation. The chemist’s shop was as considerable a 
lovnge as ever. 

Slapp had extended his practice. He bled an old lady to the * Dead March 
ef Saul,” and he extracted some children’s teeth to the tune of ‘ Nancy 
Dewson.” 

No one had heard positively of the death of Mr. Alick Plummie. Delarue 
missed his valuable clerk woefully, he was compelled in his absence to attend 
w agreat partof the detail of business himself, which interfered considerably 
with bis personal ease and comfort. 

There is in the female heert, although it may not respond to the passion its 
far owner has created in an admirer, a sufficient portion of commisseration for 
the sufferings the lover may endure in being deprived of the object of his fond- 
ast hopes. 

Miss Delarue thought of Plummie with kindness. At this period Frenchmen, 
aad French ways and fashion, moustachios and imperials, were less rife than 
aey have since become, and, consequently, were more remarked and 
semarkable. 

We had not, in Regent Street, as at present, the unacé untable, small-sized, 
wearded race of foreign individuals, with broad-brimmed hats, shaip-pointed 
beots, and an attempt at an English slang “‘coachy” coat. We had not then 
the two locks of long hair garnishing a sallow countenance ; we had not 

but, oh! we owe it all to ourselves, to the resistance of one large por- 
wen of our indispensable operatives, the veritable English journeymen tailors, 
the most intractable of ali bodies (bodies and smalls,) ‘0 the terms of wages of 
thew masters. 

We know that these masters are an ill-used race. We can speak from ex- 
perience, for we have not paid our friend these six years! May this public | 
asowal meet his sympathising eye! 

> > > 
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The knot at the chemist’s was broken in upon one day by the irruption of a 


person dressed in the extreme of Parisian costume ; stout in figure, rapid 1 
4 


f 
|.possessed, and rseturn- 


| 

wsolution, and with a completely foreign tournure, s¢ | 

me the gaze at his mousta $ with cool but well-bred nonchalance 

W y for his br o English re sition, for some Mr. Slepp’s eau-de- | 

Cologne, or a box of sweet lozenges, what was the surprise of the lounger 

when they heard him break out wi 1 * Dordel, my b y, he w are you Slapp, 

ad fellow, your hand. ; ’ 

They gezed, and gazed aga “ Why, is it? "es it is. by Proteus. Why, | 

Piemmie, where have you come from *”’ ane > 

Pltemm French hat, and ran his fingers through his ringlets— | 

” - ' 


| sertations on different medical subjects 


the funnel, or flannel, in correct time to the lively French air. 

But when Plummie consulted a worthy solicitor he was candidly informed 
that, most probably, evidence would be given that the disease was cured by 
the change from a sedentary and joyless life to one of excitement and locomo- 
oo so the would be plaintiff agamst Doctor Ursa Major became more reason- 
able. 

In addition to other improvements of mind and body, Alexander Plummie 
had made it bis business to visit the vineyards in the departments of the Ma- 
rne, Ardennes, and Aube, and accurately to understand the various growths 
of champagne wine, the white, straw-coloured, pink, and red, the mosseux, cre- 
mant, and non mosseux. He likewise formed an intimacy with the finest pro- 
duce of the vines of Bourgogne, of Auxerre, Chambertin, Clous Vougeot, &c., 
and, at the particular request of Miss Delarue, he did not omit a visit to Bor- 
deaux, where he obtained a proper introduction to extremely curious clarets. 

Mr. Delarue found his exertions in business had annoyed him, he endea- 
voured to replace Plummie by a new managing clerk, a fat fellow, who had 
failed in business in London, and was a great deal too fond of tasting samples ; 


| in fact, he got into great discredit by making everybody tipsy who came near 


the premises. Miss Delarue was single. Dordel made up his mind that he 
ought to be in love, but he was of too indolent a disposition to fascinate a fe- 
male ; he, however, became intimate at Mr. Delarue’s house, and, making a 
prodigious effort one day, proposed to Miss Delarue, and was instantly reject- 
ed. This had suct, an effect upon him, that he was compelled to go into Mr 
Slapp's shop and take a dose of wther, and smell to the hartshorn-bottle, when 
he became better 

Plummie called on Mr. Delarue, who did not at the moment recollect his 
person, it was so completely transformed ; te took him for a foreigner of dis- 
tinction who had come to order wine. But when he was undeceived he went 
off into two hearty fits of laughing, the one dedicated to the poor ossified indi- 
vidual, and the other indicative of real delight at again beholding his steady 
favourite, Alexander, who, he ardently hoped, he should induce to re-enter his 
service on any terms 

But when Mr. Piummie was introduced to Miss Delarve, ye gods, what an 
altered being! He was no longer gauche, he had entirely got rid of his mau- 
vaise honte, his person was dégagé, and he addressed his complimints to her 
with spiritand grace. He dined with his old master and his daughter; he 
mixed them an incomparable salad ; he talked learnedly on his acquired know- 
ledge of wines; he described operas, prima donoas, pictures, statues, the fo- 
reign literature of the day, vaudevilles, Punch a la Romaine, Chateaubriand, 
Franconia, Waterloo, the pope, macaroni, the Bourbons, omelettes soufllet, 
Beranger, Tortoni, and Galignani. He sung Rossini’s duets with Miss Dela- 
rue until the tears came into her father’s eyes 

Our readers will anticipate the result. The wine-merchant was so delighted 
with the wondrous alteration and improvement of Alexander that he not oaly 
restored him, or, rather, raised him to a better and more enviable situation by 
proposing a partnership to him, which his acquired foreign manners of the world 
better qualified bim for than his dry sententionsness hed previously done. 

Plummie had never lost his amatory feelings for Miss Delarue, and now he 
had gained the confidence to express them with propriety. We cannot under- 
tske to give all the details which might have actuated the parties ; but Mr. De. 
larue did not withhold his consent to a very important proposition made to him 
by Mr. Alexander Plummie, and which had already been acceded to by Miss 
Delarue. 

In the smiles and caresses of a charming wife, Mr Plummie, of the firm of 
Delarue and Plummie, soon forgot the ascerbity of remembrance = the 
sinning doctor, and quite softened into atmiability all tendency to ossification or 
hardening of the heart. 

Plummie lost his ossified heart, but made, by losing it, Miss Delarue “ bone 
of his bone.” 

The happy pair enjoy an annual trip to sunny France in the vintage 
season. 

The story of Plummie, which is no fiction, verifies the proverb with which 
we have headed our chapter. 





LITERARY AND MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





We select the following items from the late papers : 

The will of Robert Southey, the late poet Laureate, has been proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. The property is sworn under 12,0001. The 
executors named are Henry Herbert Southey (the brother) and Henry Taylor 
The testator directs that 2,0001. be invested in the funds, the interest thereof 
to be paid to his wife, Caroline Southey; and that the remainder of his pro- 
perty be equally divided between his four children. 

It is said that the Pope is desirous of reviving the ancient ceremony, so elo- 
quently described by Corinne, of solemnly crowning the greatest poet in the 
Capitol, and that he has uffered this enviable distinction to Chateaubriand 
The venerable Vicomte, with that modesty which is a leading feature in his 
character, has declined the honour, declaring that he did not think he had done 
sufficient to deserve it. 

The Loyal Society of Ancient Britons, and the members of the Cymmro- 
dirien, or Royal Cambrian Institution, have resolved to place their valuable 
collection of manuscripts and printed works on Cambro-British literature, in- 
cluding several ecarce productions of the ancient bards, in the library of the 
British Museum, where they will be open to the reference of the public in 
general. 

Dr. Hahnemann, the founder of homeopathy, died in Paris on Sunday, at 


the edvanced age of 88. He was born in 1755, at Meissen, of poor parents, 


and owed his education to the great aptitude for learning he evinced at the 
village school where he was first placed. In 1629, at the age of 74, he pub- 
lished his “* Theory of Chronic iiseases, and their Remedies,” of which he 
pre pared a second bition n 1840 He was so the authcr of nearly 200 dis. 


A festival, in honour of J. J. Rousseau, was celebrated on the 23:h ult., at 


Geneva, with unusual pomp i 
The youthful pianist, Charles Filisch, gave a concert on Tuesday morning | 
at the Hanover-square Rooms, which was f ed with company, attracted by | 








the reputation of this precocious performer, whose marvellous power of touch, 
digital rapidity, and at the same time highly expreesive style, have been re- 
peatedly noticed in this journal. He was most cordially applauded in the fol- 
lowing pieces :—Chopin's second scherzo in B flat minor; a serenade by Mo- 
scheles ; a characteristic movement from Mendelssohn's “ Temperaments ;” a 


prelude and fague by Sebastian Bach ; and a Notturno, Mazurkas, and studies 
of his eccentric but gifted master, Chopin, 


The annual grand musical festival of Zurich will take place during the pre- 
sent month ; more than three thousand voices are expected to assist. Thal- 
berg has not relinquished his intention of visiting America, as reported by the 
French papers. Mademoiselle Heinefetter is anxiously expected at Brussels. 
It has been decided to give Rossini’s * Ialiana in Algeri” at the Académie 


Royale. 


Philharmonic Society —One of the most classical and interesting concerts 
the annals of this society can boast took place on Monday evening “te was sig- 
nalized by the presence of no less a musician then the celebrated Spohr, who, 
for scientific musical acquiremeuts, has no living rival, if we except lis friend 
and countryman, Mendelssohn. De. Spohr was enthusiastically saluted by the 
audience, who cheered him most lusuly and perseveringly when he first came 
forward to play his violin concerto. He is now in his 60th year, and therefore 
it wil! not be expected that his execution should present that remarkable union 
of force and expression for which it was once distinguished. Fur the latter 
quality, however, 1. is still highly remarkable, and hie tone is still, as ever, sin- 
gularly pure snd sweet, But Spohr will be remembered for his works. His 
symphony, Die Werke der Tone (tho “ Consecration of Sounds”) was the 
grand feature of the night's entertainment, and this was the gratifying task of 
the superb orchestra to perforin with unrivalled effect. It is a noble work, re- 
plete with melodious beauty and ever varying harmonies of the richest and 
most intricate texture. Of the four movements of which the sinfonia ss com- 
posed, the opening one is the most origmal in ite instrumentation, bat less 
pleasing perhaps than the second, which represents ‘ sound" as employed to 
lull infancy, to excite mirth, and to convey the sentiments of love. The de- 
scriptive power of this moveinent is irresistibly charmin , and the demand for 
its repetition was unanimous, The other compositions of Spohr, given on this 
occasion, were the overture of the * Alchymuist,” and the duet from his gionous 
opera of “Jessonda.” * Now for him I lov'd,” which was creditably executed 
by Miss Birch and Miss Masson. The former is the work of a master cund, 
and was given in splendid style. We never witnessed greater enthusiasm at 
a musical meeting in England than was evinced at this coneert, which will 
long be remembered by tne crowd of distinguished persons aod professionals 
who were present. We observed with much satisfaction that her Majesty 
commands an extra concert on Monday next 

A grand banquet was given to Spohr by the musical profession on Tuesday 
evening, at the Crown and Sceptre Hotel, Greenwich. Nearly a hundred 
professionals and amateurs assembled under the presidency of William Hors- 
ley, Esq , and Sir Henry Bishop. 


a 
NEW WORKS. 

Margaret Davidson.—It is creditable to the reading public that Mesers. 
Carey and Lea, of Philadelphia, find it necessary to print a fresh edition of 
Washington Irving's * Biography and Literary Remains of Margaret Miller 
Davidson,” the youug and remarkable poetess of Plattsburg, and sister of the 
even more remarkable Lucretia, whose genius and virtues were recorded by 
the late estimable Robert Southey in the pages of the Quarterly Review. It 
is not @ little remarkable that two children of the same family should be 
snatched from existence at about the same age, and from the same cauee, viz. : 
the too rapid development of the mental powers, thereby giving rise to debility 
and premature decay of the physical constitution, Lucretia, the elder sister, 
after giving promise of uncommon poetic excellence, died at the early age of 
seventeen years. Her biography was written first by President Morse, but 
subsequently by Miss Sedgwick. Her death appears to have made a strong 
jmpression on the mind of Margaret, the subject of the present memoir, who, 
from the earliest dawnings of intellect, gave evidence of being no common 
child. 

Mr. Irving first became acquainted with Margaret when she was about 





eleven years of age, and observed that she bore a strong similarity to her 
sister in her moral and physical peculiarities, and evinced the same pronenees 
to feverish excitement of mind and a tendency to be deeply influenced by the 
effects of a vivid imagination. He cautioned her mother, therefore, against 
encouraging the natural bent of her inclination, which prompted the undue 
exercise uf the mental faculties in one so young, and advised such pursuits as 
would tend to strengthen her judgment, regulate the sensibilities, and secure 
the possession of future bodily health. 

It was not until after a lapse of three years that the author again saw Mar- 
garet ; he says—‘* The interval that had elapsed had rapidly developed the 
powers of her mind, and heightened the loveliness of her person, but my appre- 
hensions had been verified. The soul was weering out the body. Prepara- 
tions were making to take her on @ tour for the benefit of her health, and her 
mother appeared to flatter herself that it might prove efficacious ; but when I 
noticed the fragile form, the hectic bloom of her cheek, and the almost un- 
earthly lustre of her eye, I felt convinced that she was not long for this world ; 
in truth she was more spiritual than mortal. We parted, and I never saw her 
more. Within three years afterwards a number of manuscripts were placed in 
my hands, as all that was left of ber.” From these he digested and arranged 
the work, adopting, for the most part, the original manuscripts without 
alteration. 

The writings of this young lady, so remarkable for the early development of 
poetical geniusand the superior order of her understanding, will always be read 
with curiosity and interest. From among the many delightful effusions of her 
pen we select the following lines, as evincing extraordinary thought and re- 
flection in one who had not attained the age of sixteen years at the time of her 
death: 

ON SEEING SOME FRAGMENTS FROM THK TOMB OF VIRGIL. 
Have these gray relics, crumbling into dust, 
Once rested ‘neath Italia’s burning sky ' 


Has this cold remnant of what once was stone, 
Reflected back her warm cerulean dye ! 


Have these white fragments rested o'er the sod 
Hallow'd by Virgil's ever-sacred clay ' 

And have they mingled with the grass-grown mound 
Which o'er the classic hero's bosom lay ! 


Perhaps the crumbling stones beside me now 
Fell from the mouldering marble at his head — 
The icy tomb which hides his noble brow, 
For ever hallow'd by the mighty dead. 


In fancy o’er Jtalia's fields I roam, 
In fancy view the poet's lowly grave, 
Round which, as I in silent sorrow bend, 
The bowering myrtle and the cypress wave. 
1838 [ Unfinished. } 
— 

We acknowledge the receipt of a small volume entitled ‘‘ Hours of Idleness 
improved, or Conversations on Language and Belles Lettres.” The object of 
the work is to correct the prevalent inaccuracies of our speaking which habit 
has rendered so familiar to us that we do not perceive the existence unless 
they are submitted to the test of critical examinetion. ‘ No man can render 
| justice to his own conceptions who is incapable of speaking and writing in his 
language with perspicuity.’ This work i# particularly well calcu!sted for the 
use of schools and academies ; the subject is treated in a manner which re 





| 
lieves the perusal of it of all tedium either to the young papil or the more ma 


tured. We shall be glad to see the succeeding parts. This and the shove 


work are for eale ty Collins and Co., 254 Pearl-street, New York. 
We are indebted to the New World office for Nu. 4 of Froiesart’s Chreasicies 
which are well worthy the attention of the general reader, as of those who 


more particularly delight in matters of history. 















































































































































































TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
CHAPTER XXIX.~— LA ROSE DE PROVENCE. 
that dwelt in my mind the entire day was, that Marie de 
jez de Meudon's sister. The fact once known, seemed to 
wer she exercised over my hopes and longings The 
nd ever as she passed me to the park ; that strange 
influence with which the few words I had heard her speak still remained fast- 
ted in m ry ; all these did I attribute to the hold her name had taken 
of my heart, as [ sat night after night listening to her brother's stories. And 
then why had I not guessed it earlier! why had | not perceived the striking 
sesembiance which it now seemed impossible to overlook ' the dark eye beam- 
ing beneath a brow squarely chiselled like au antique cameo , the straight nose 
and short up-turned lip, where a half saucy look seemed straggling with a sweet 
smile ; and then the voice, was it not bis own rich southern accent, tempered 
by her softer nature? Yes; | should have known her. In reflections like 
these I made my roand of duty—my whole heart wrapped up in this discovery 
I never thought of Beauvais or his jeter. It seemed to me as though I had 
known her long and intimately ; she was not the Rose de Provence of the 
court ; the admired of the Tuileries; the worshipped belle of Versailles, but 
Marie de Meudon, the sister of one who loved me as a brother. 

There was a dark alley near the Trianon that led along the side of a little 

lake, where rocks and creeping plants rudely grouped together, gave a half wild 

t to the scene. The tall beech and the drooping ash trees that grew along the 
bank threw their shadows far across the still water ; and here | had remarked 
that Mademoiselle de Meudon came frequently alone. It was a place from its 
look of shade and gloom little likley to atract the gay visiters of the court, who 
better loved the smoothly-shaven grass of the palace walks, or the broad ter- 
races where bright fountains were plashing. Since I discovered that she 
avoided me when we met, I hed never taken this path on my rounds, although 
leading directly to one of my outposts, but preferred rather a different route. 
Now, however, | sought it eagerly, and as I hurried on, I dreaded lest my un- 
wonted haste might excite suspicion. I resolved to see and speak to her It 
was her brothers wish that J should know her; and till now I felt as though 
my great object in coming to France was unobtained, if | knew not her whose 
naine was hallowed in my memory. Poor Charless used to tell me she would 
be asistertome How my heart trembled at the thought. As I drew near, 
I stopped to think how she might receive me ; with what feeling bear me speak 
of one who was the cause of all her unhappiness ; bat then they said she loved 
Beauvais What! was poor Claude forgotten! was all the love-dream of her 
first affection past. My thoughts ran wild as different impolses struggled 
through them, and could resolve on nothing. Before me, scarcely a dozen 
paces, and alone, she stood, looking on the calm lake, where the light in golden 
and green patches played, as i straggled through the dense foliage. The 
clattering of my sabre startled her, and withou. looking back, she dropped her 
veil and moved slowly on 

‘ Mademoiselle de Meudon,” said I, taking off my shako, and bowing deeply 
before her. 

‘What! how! 
here "' 

‘| know it, Madame ; but it is by that name alone I dare to speak to you ; it 
was by that I learned to know you—from one who loved you, and who did not 
reject my humble heart—one who, amid all the trials of hard fate, felt the hard- 
est to be—the wrong be did his sister,’ 

‘Did you speak of my brother Charles!’ said she, in a voice low and 
tremulous. 

‘I did, madame. The last message his lips ever uttered was given me, and 
for you. Not until last night did I know that I was every hour of the day so 
near to one whose name was ireasured up in my heart.” 

*Oh, tell me of him—tell me of my dear Charles,’ cried she, as the tears 
ran fast down her pale cheeks, ‘ Where was his death? Was it among 
strangers that he breathed his last’ Was there one there who loved him?’ 

* There was, there was,’ cried [ passionately, unable to say more. 

* And where was that youth that loved him so tenderly? I heard of him as 
one who never left his side—tending him in sickness, and watching beside him 
in sorrow. Was he not there!’ 


‘IT was; Iwas. My hand held his. In my ear his last sigh was breathed.’ 

*Oh! was it you indeed who were my brother's friend?’ said she, seizing 
my hand and pressing it to her lips. The hot tears dropped heavily on my 
wrist, and in my ecstacy I knew not where I was, * Ob!’ cried she passionately, 
*1 did not think that in my loneliness such a happiness as this remained for me 
I never dreamed to see and speak to one who knew and loved my own dear 
Charles ; who could tell me of his solitary hours of exile. What hopes and 


The one thou 
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explain that secret 
spell her presence threw arou 





Why this name, sir? Don't zou know it’s forbidden 


and already the birds were carolling to the rising sun. 


I strolled out into the 
perk. The fresh and bracing air of morning cooled my burning brow ; 
mild influences of the sweet hour when perfumes float softly in the dew-loaded 
breeze soothed and calmed me ; and I wandered back in thought to her who 
already hed given a charm to my existence I never knew before. 
The long-wished-for dream of my boyhood was realized at !ast. 
sister of my friend. J] sat beside her, and heard her speak to me in tones so 
like his own. 1! was no longer the friendiess alien, without one to care for— 
ove to fee! interested in his fortunes. The isolation that pressed so painfully 
on me, fled before that thought; and now I felt raised in my own esteem by 
those dark eyes that thanked me, as I spoke of poor Charles. What a thrill 
that look sent through my heart. Oh, did she know the power of that glance ! 
Could she foresee what seeds of high ambition her very smnile wes sowing ! 
The round of my duty was to me devoid of all fatigue, and | returned to my 
quarters with a light step, and a lighter heart. 

The entire day i lingered about the Trianon, and near the lake, but Maria 
never came, nor did she appear in the walks at all. Was she ill—had the vi- 
sion, whatever it was, of yesterday prayed upon her health—were my first 
thoughts ; and I inquired eagerly if any doctor had been seen about the cha- 
teau; but no—nothing unusual seemed to have occurred, and a ball was to 
teke place that very evening. [ would have given worlds were they mine even 
to know in what part of the palace she was lodged ; and fifty times did I effect 
to have some duty, as an excuse to cross the terrace, and steal a cautious glance 
at the windows—but in vain! 

So engrossed was my mind with thoughts of her, that I forgot all else. The 
picquets too [ had not visited since day-break, and my report to the minister 
remained unfilled. It was late in the evening when I sallied forth to my duty, 
and night, with scarce a star, was falling fast. My pre-occupation prevented 
my feeling the way as [ walked along: end I had already visited all the out- 
posts except one, when a low, faint whistle, that seemed to issue from the 
copse near me started me, it was repeated after a moment, and | called out— 

* Who's there '—Advance.’ 

‘Ah! I thought it was you, Burke,’ said a voice, I at once knew to be Beau- 
vais. * You broke faith with me at the town.gate yonder, and so I had tocome 
down here.’ 

‘How! you surely were not there when I passed ?" 

‘Yes, but I was, though. Did you not see the wood-cutter with his blouse 
on his arm, lighting his pipe at the door of the guaid-house ?’ 

‘Yes; but you cen’t mean that it was you.’ 

‘ Do you remember him saying, “* Buy a cheap charette of wood, lieutenant. 
I'll leave it at your quarters?’ 

* Beauvais,’ said | graveiv, ‘ these risks may be fatal to us both. My orders 
are positive, and if I disobey them, there are no powerful friends, nor high re- 
latives, to screen me from a deserving punishment.’ 

* What folly you speak, Burke. If I did not know you better I should say 
you grudged me the hospitality { have myself asked you for. One night to 
rest—and I need it much, if you knew but all—and one day to speak to Marie, 
and you have done with me. Is that too much ?’ 

‘No; not if I did not betray a trust m sheltering you, for too little to speak 
of, much less thank me for; but 4 

‘ Do spare me these scruples, and let us take the shortest way to your qnar- 
ters; 4 supper, and three chairs to sleep on are worth all your arguments, 
eloquent though they be.’ 

We walked on together, almost in silence: I overwhelmed with fear for the 
result should my conduct ever become known ; he evidently chagrined at my 
reception of him, and little disposed to make allowances for scruples he would 
not have respected himself. 

‘So here we are at last,’ said he, as he threw himself on my little sofa, seem- 
ingly worn out with exhaustion. I had now time to look at him by the light, 
and almost started back at the spectacle that presented itself ; his dress, which 
was that of the meanes: peasant, was ragged and torn; his shoes scarce held 
together with coarse thongs, and his beard unshaven for weeks, increase the 
haggard look of features, where actual want and starvation seemed impressed. 
* You are surprised at my costume,’ said he, with a smile, ‘ and certes, Crillas 
would not court a customer habited as I am just now ; but what will you say, 
when I assure you that the outward man—and you will not accuse me of any 
voluptuous extravagance—has a very great advantage over the inner one? In 
plam words, you'd hurry your cook, if you knew that I have not tasted food, 
save what the hedges afford, for two days ; not from poverty neither; there’s 
wherewithal there to dine, even at Beauvilliers.’ He rattled a well-filled purse 
as he spoke 

‘Come, come, Beauvais, you accuse me of doing the honours with a bad 
grace, and in truth, I wish I were your host out of picquets ; but let me retrieve 

my character a little. Taste this capon.’ 


I knew the 








fears stirred that proud heart of his; who could bring back to me in all their 
force again the bright hours of our happy youth, when we were all to each 
other; when our childhood knew no greater bliss than that we loved Alas! 
alas! how short-lived was it all. He lies buried beyond the sea in the soil of 
the stranger, and I live on to mourn over the past, and shudder at the future ; 
bat come, let us sit down upon this bank. You must not leave me till I hear 
all about him. Where did you meet first !’ 

We sat down upon a grassy bench beside the stream, where I at once began 
the narrative of my first acquaintance with De Meudon, At first the rush of 
sensation that came crowding on me made me speak with difficulty and effort. 
The flutter of her dress as the soft wind waved it to and fro: the melody of her 
voice, and her full, languid eye, whose sorrow and long-buried affection min- 
gied their expression, sent thrilling through my heart thoughts that | dared 
not dwell upon. Gradually, as 1 proceeded, my mind recurred to my poor 
friend, and I warmed as I spoke of his heroic darings and his bold councils 
All his bigh-souled ardor; all the nobleness of his great nature ; his self-devo- 
tion and his suffering were again before me, mingled with those traits of wo- 
manly softness which only belong to those whose courage is almost fanaticism. 
How her dark eyes grew darker as she listened, and her parted lips and her 
fast-heaving bosom betrayed the agitation that she felt ; and how that proud 
look melsed into sorrow when I told of the day when his outpouring heart re- 
curred to home, and her—the loved one of his boyhvod. 


Every walk in that old terraced garden ; each grassy alley, and each shady 
seat | knew as though | sawthem. Although [ did not mention Claude, nor 
even distantly allude to the circumstances which led to their unhappiness, | 
could see that her cheek became paler and paler, and (hat despite an increased 
effort to seem calm, the features moved with a slight jerking motion ; her lip 
trembled convulsively, and with a low, sad sigh, she fell back fainting. 

I sprang down the bank toward the lake, and in an instant dipped my shako 
in the water, and as I hastened back, she was sitting up—her eyes staring mad- 
ly round her—her look wild almost to insanity, while her out-stretched finger 
pointed to the copse of low beech near us. 


‘ There, there ; I saw him,’ said she. ‘He was there now. Look, look !’ 
Shocked at the terrified expression of her features, and alarmed lest my story 
had conjured up before her disordered imagination the image of her lost broth- 
er, 1 spoke to her in words of encouragement. ‘No, no,’ replied she to my 
words, ‘I saw him—I heard his voice, too. Let us leave this. Bring me to 
the Trianon ; and ’ The terrified and eager look she threw around at each 
word did not admit of longer parley, and I drew her arm within mine to lead 
her forward. ‘This is no fancy, as you deem it,’ said she, in a low and broken 
tone, to which an accent of bitterness lent a terrible power, ‘nor could the 

rave give up before me one, so full of tefror to my heart as him I saw there.’ 
ie: head sank heavily as she uttered this, and notwithstanding every effort I 
made, she spoke no more, nor would give me any answer to my questions re- 
garding the cause of her fears. As we walked forward, we heard the sound of 
voices, which she at once recognised as belonging to the court party, and press 
ing my hand slightly, she motioned to me to leave her 
ger to my lips, and darted away. My every thoaght bent on discovering the 
cause of her late fright. Iman instant I was back beside the lake: I searched 
every copse and every brake ; I wandered for hours through the dark woods, 
but nothing could I see. I stopped to examine the ground, but could not even 
detect the pressure of a footstep. The dried branches lay unbroken, and 
leaves unpressed around, and I at last became convinced that an excited bra 
and a mind harrassed by long sorrow, had conjured up the image she spoke of 
As I approached the picquet, which was one of the most remote in my rounds, 
I resolved to ask the sentry had he seen any one. 

* Yes, lieutenant,’ said the soldier. ‘A a man passed some short time in 
undress uniform ; he gave the word, and I let him proceed.’ 

* Was he old or young "’ 

* Middle-aged, and of your height.’ 

* Which way did he take !’ 

* He turned toward the left as he passed cut, I lost sight of him then.’ 

I hurried immediately onward, and entered the wood by the path in the d 
rection mentioned. My mind painfully excited by what I heard, and resolved 
to do everything to probe this matter to the bottom, but though | walked m 
in every direction, | met none save a few faggot gatherers, and they had not 
seen any one like him I sought for. With a weary and a heavy heart I turned 
toward my quarters. All the happiness of my mor ing dashed by the strang« 
event I have related ; my night was feverish and disturbed - for a long time 
could not sleep, and when I did, wild and terrible fancies came on me, and | 
started up in terror. <A horrible face recurred at every instant in my mind's 
eye ; and even when awake the least noise, the slightest rustling of the leaves 
mn the park agitated and excited me. At last, worn out with the painful strug 
gle between sleep and waking, | arose and dressed. The day was breaking, 
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‘ If you never dined with a wolf, you shall now,’ said he, drawing his chair 
to the table and filling a large goblet with Burgundy. For ten or fifteen minutes 
he eat on like a man whom long starvation had rendered half savage; then 
ceasiig suddenly, he looked up and said—‘ Lieutenant, the cuisine here might 
tempt a more fastidious man than I am; and if these people are not hospita- 
oe enough to invite you to their soirces, they certainly do not starve you at 
home.’ 


with a sense of offended pride I could not conceal. 

‘Know it! Why man, these things are known at once ; people talk of them 
in saloons and morning visits, and comment on them in promenaves ; and though 
I seem not to have been keeping company with the beau monde latterly, I hear 
what goes on there too. But trust me, boy, if your favor stands not high with 
the court of to-day, you may perhaps be preparing the road to fortune with that 
of to.morrow,’ 

‘Though you speak in riddle, Beauvais, so long as [ suspect that what you 
mean would offer insult to those I serve, let me say, and I say it in all temper, 
but in all firmness, you'll find no ready listener in me. The highest favour | 
aspire to is the praise of our great chief General Bonaparte, and here I pledge 
his health.’ 

‘I'll drink no more wine to-night,’ said he, sulkily pushing his glass before 
him. ‘Is this to be my bed !’ 

‘ Of course not ; mine is ready for you; I'll rest on the sofa there ; for I shall 
have to visit my picquets by day-break.’ 

‘In heaven’s name, for what!’ said he, with a half sneer. * What can that 
poor Savary be dreaming of? Is there any one about to steal the staircase of 
the Louvre, er the clock from the pavilion of the Tuileries—or w it the savan 
of the Institute he’s afraid of losing !’ 

* Rail on, my good friend, you'll find it very hard to make an old osbolar of 
the Polytechnique think poorly of the man that gains battles.’ 

‘Well, well, I give up my faith in physiognomy. Do you remember that 
same evening in the Tuileries, when I asked your pardon, and begged to be 
your friend, | thought you a different fellow then from whet I see you now ; 
that silly hussar pelisse has turned many a head before yours.’ 

‘ You wish to make me angry, Beauvais, and you'll not succeed. 
rest will bring you to better temper with all the world.’ 

* Will it, faith! in that case a tolerably large portion of it must take leave of 
it before morning; for! promise you, my worthy hussar, there are some I don’t 
expect to feel so very charitably toward as you expect.’ 

* Well, well, what say you to bed !’ 

‘I'll sleep where I am,’ said he, with some harshness in his tone. 


A night’s 





‘How knew you that I was not asked to the chateau?’ said I, reddening | 















strange career had brought him down to this I cou 
seemed aboot him, his well stocked purse showed 
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mure painful still, recurred to her he loved, by w 


in turn. Oh! if anything can add to the bitter smart of ; + it is the 
ful conviction that she for whom our heart's best Tt pees pe to 


one hour of happiness, has placed her whole life's fortune on the veriest chance 
bestowing her love on one whose life gives no guarantee for the future—n,, 
hope, no pledge, that the world’s wildest scheme of daring and ambition are 
not dearer to his eyes than all her charms and affections. How does our own 
deep devotion come up before us contrasted with this! and how, in the con- 
sciousness of higher motives and more enobling thoughts, do we still feel infe- 
rior to him, who, if poor in all besides, is rich in her love. Such envious fee|- 
ings filled my heart as I looked on him; and with slow, sad step I moved on 

when by accident | came against a chair, and threw it down. The soise awoke 
him, and with a spring he was on his legs, and drawing a pistol from his bosom 

cried out— . 

*Ha!—what ist? Why, Burke, it’s you! What hour is it?” 

‘Not four yet. I'm sorry to have disturbed you, Beauvais—but the chair 
here—’ 

‘Yes, yes, I placed it so last night. I felt so very heavy that I could no: 
trust myself with waking to a slight noise. Where to, soearly? Ah! these 
picquets—I forgot.’ And with that he lay down again, and before I left the 
house, was fast asleep once more. 

Some trifling details of duty detained me at one or two of the outposts, and 
it was beyond my usual time when I turned homeward. I had but just reached 
the broad alley that leads to the foot of the great terrace, whea I saw a figure 
before me hastening onward toward the chateau. The flutter of the dress show- 
ed it to be a woman, and then the thought flashed across me—it was Mdlle. 
de Meudon. Yes, it was her step—I knew it well. She had left the palace 
thus early to meet Beauvais. Without well knowing what I did, I had increas. 
ed my speed, and was now rapidly overtaking her, when the noise of my foot- 
steps on the ground made her turn about and look back. I stopped short sud- 
denly. An indistinct sense of something cu!pable on my part, in thus pursu- 
ing her, flitted across my mind, and { could not move. There she stood, too, 
motionless : but for a second or two only, and then beckoned to me with her 
hand. I could scarcely trust my eyes, nor did I dare to stir till she had repeat- 
ed the motion twice or thrice. 

As I drew near, I remarked that her eyes were red with weeping, and her 
face pale as death. For a moment she gazed steadfastly at me, and then, with 
a voice whose accent I can never forget, she said— 

‘ And you, too, the dearest friend of my own Charles, whose very death-bed 
spoke of loyalty to him, how have you been drawn from your allegiance ?’ 

I stood amazed and astounded, unable to utter a word in reply, when she 
resumed— 

‘For them there is reason too, They lived, or their fathers did, in the 
sunshine of the old monarchy. Wealth, rank, riches, power—ail were theirs ; 
but who came among us with high hopes of greatness, where others have earned 
them, on the field of batthke—whose very youth is a guarantee that base and un- 
worthy thoughts should form no part of his motives, and whose high career be. 
gan under the very eyes uf him, the idol of every soldier's heart—oh, why turn 
from such a path as this, to dark and crooked ways, where low intrigue, and 
plot, and treachery, are better weapons than your own stout heart, and your 
own bright sword !” 

‘ Hear me, I pray you,’ said [, bursting into impatience—‘ hear me but one 
word, and know that you accuse me wrongfully. I have no part, nor have [ 
knowledge of any treason.’ 

‘ Ob, speak not thus to me. There are those who may call their acts by high 
sounding titles, and say—‘ We are but restoring our own sovereigns to the land 
they owned ;’ but you are free to think and feel. No prestige of long years 
blinds your reason, or obstructs your sense of right.’ 

‘Once more I swear, that though I can but guess at where your suspicions 
point, my faith is now as true, my loyalty as firm, as when I pledged myself at 
your dear brother's side to be a soldier.’ 

‘Then why have you mixed yourself with their intrigues? Why are you 
already suspected’ Why has Madame Bonaparte received orders to omit your 
name in all the invitations to the chateau ?’ 

‘Alas! I know not. I learn now, for the first time, that suspicion ever at. 
tached to me.’ 

‘It is said too—for already such things are spoken of—that you know that 
dreadful man, whose very presence is contamination. Oh! does it not seem 
like fate, that his dark path should traverse every portion of my destiny! ’ 

The sobs that burst from her at these words seemed to rend oer very bosom. 

‘ They say,’ continued she, while her voice trembled with strong emotion— 
‘ they say he has been here.’ 

‘1 know not of whom you speak,’ said J, asa cold chill ran through my blood. 

* Mehee de la Touche,’ replied she, with an effort. 

*T never heard of him till now—the very name is unknown to me.’ 

‘ Thank God for this,’ mutterod she between her teeth. ‘I thought, perhaps, 
that Beauvais had made you known to each other.’ 

‘No; Beauvais never introduced me, save to some friends of his one even- 
ing at a supper, several months back ; and only one of them have I ever seen 
since, an Abbe D’Ervan; and indeed if I am guilty of any breach of duty I did 
not think the reproach was to come from you.’ 

The bitterness of these words were wrung from me in a moment of wounded 
pride. 

‘How! what mean you?’ said she impetuously. ‘ No one has dared to call 
my fidelity into question, nor speak of me, as false to those who cherish and 
protect me.’ 

‘You mistake my meaning,’ said [, sadly and slowly ; then hesitating how 
far I should dare allude to Beauvais’ affection, I stopped, when suddenly her 
face became deeply flushed, and a tear started to her eye. ‘Alas! she loves 
him,’ said | to my heart, and a sickness like death passed over me. 

‘Leave me—leave me quickly,’ cried she. ‘I see persons watching us from 
the terrace ;’ and with that she moved on hastily towards the chateau, and [ 
turned into one of the narrow walks that led into the wood. 

Two strains of thought struggled for mastery in my mind—how had I become 
suspected, how should I wipe out the stain upon my honor. 

There was not an incident of my life since my landing in France I did not 
call to mind ; and yet, save in the unhappy meeting with Beauvais, I could see 
not the slightest probability that even malevolence could attach anything to 
my reputation From D'Ervan, it is true, I heard more than once opinions 
that startled me ; less, however, by anything direct in their meaning, than that 
they were totaily new and strange ; and yet, the abbe, I had every reason to 
believe, was a friend of the present government, at least it was evident he was 
on terms of close intimacy with Monsieur Savary. 

Beauvais must clear up some of these doubts for me, thought I—he must 
inform me more particularly as to those to whom he introduced me. I shall 
endeavour to learn, too, somethiag of their schemes, and thus guard myself 
against the mere chances of suspicion, for unquestionably he is not in ignorance 
of the movement, whatever it be; and with such intentions I hurried onward, 
eager to reach my quarters. 


As | entered my room a low heavy sob broke on my ear; I started back with 





‘Good night.’ The words were scarcely uttered when he turned on his side, 
and, shading his eyes from the light with his hand, fell fast asleep 

It was already past midnight, and as I was fatigued with my day's walking, 
I soon retired to my bed, but not to rest. Whenever I closed my eyes, Beau- 
vais’s pale and worn face seemed before me—the haggard expression of suffer- 
ing and privation; and then I fell to thinking what enterprise of danger could 
involve him in such necessities as these. It must be one of peril, or he had not 
become what now I /saw him; his very,voice was changed ; its clear, manly tone 
was now harsh and dissonant; his frank and cheerful look was downcast and 
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At last, worn out with thinking, I fell asleep, but was suddenly awakened 
by a voice shouting from the outer room. I sat up and listened. It was Beau- 
vais, calling wildly for help; the cry grew fainter, and soon sank into the long- 
drawn respiration of repose. Poor fellow! even in his dreams his thoughts | 
were of strife and danger | 


| 





CHAPTER XXX.-—-A WARNING. 








day was just breaking when [ was up and stirring, resolving to visit the 
piequets before Beauvais awoke, for even still the tone of ridicule he assumed 
was strong before me. I passed stealthily through the room where he was stil! 
slee ; the faint light streamed through the half-closed shutters, and fell up- 
on a face so pale, so haggard, and so worn, that I startled back in horror. How | 
altered was he, indeed, from what | had seen him first! The cheek once ruod- 
dy with the flush of youth, was now pinched and drawn in; the very lips were 
bloodless, as if not illness alone, but long fasting from foud, had pressed upon 
rm His ha r, too, which used to fall upon his shoulders and on his neck ix 


: 
imed locks, silkly and delicate as a girl's, was now tangled end 
Even 
yed condition was apparent; for they were torn and bleed- 
ing ; while in the attitude of sleep, you could trace the heavy unconscious slum- 
ber of one utterly worn out and exhausted. His dress was of the coarse stuff 
the peasants wear in their blouses, and even that seemed old and worn. What 
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matted, and hung across his face and temples, wild ar d straggling 
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surprise. It was Beauvais, who sat, his head buried in his hands, leaning on 
the table. 

‘Ha!’ said he, springing up, and passing his hand hurriedly across his eyes— 
‘so soon back. I scarcely expected you.’ 

‘It is past ten o’clock—a full hour later than my usual return.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ rejoined he, with an air of impertinent surprise. ‘So then your 
picquets have been arresting and detaining some poor devils gathering faggots 
or acorns ; or have you unfathomed the depth of this terrible plot your prefet 
of police has become insane about 1” 

‘ Neither,’ said I, affecting a careless tone. ‘ The government of the Consul 
is sufficiently strong to make men’s minds easy on that score. Whatever in- 
trigues are at work, they are as little likely to escape his keen eye as their 
perpetrators are, when taken, the fice of a grenadier company.’ 

‘ Mai foi, sir, you speak confidently,’ replied he, in an accent of pride totally 
different from his former tone. ‘ And yet | have heard of persons just as con- 
fident too, who afterwards confessed they bad been mistaken. Dut perhaps it 
seems less strange to you that a sous lieutenant of artillery should rule the 
destinies of France, than that the king of the country stiould resume the throne 
of his ancestors.’ 

‘ Take care, Beauvais, with whom you speak I warn you, and be assured 
I'd not be trifled with. One word more, and I put you under arrest.’ 

‘ Not here, surely,’ replied he, in a low searching voice. ‘ Not here. Let 
us walk out into the park—let it be in the great alley, or on the terrace yonder 
—or better still, let the capture take place in the wood; but do not let your 
loyalty violate the hospitality of your home.’ 

‘Forgive me, I pray. I knew not whatI said. You tempted me sorely 
though. Think, but for a moment, Beauvais, how I stand here, and let your 
own heart judge me. I am an alien, a friendless stranger. There lives not 
one m all the length and breadth of France who would raise a finger, or speak 
one word to save me, were my head in peril. My sword and my fidelity are 
all my hope; that both should remain pure and unblemished is all my wish. 
The grade I have, I owe to him ‘ 
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Kuperial Parliament. 
SCOTLAND. 
genpapeeny House of Lords, July 3. 


The House of Lords went nto committce on the Church of Scotland Bene- 
Sces Bill. On the Ist clause bei 


moved, Lord Camrsext objected, that, on 


and he maintained that the bill had nothing inconsistent with the condemna. 
tion of the Veto Act, which gave to the people unlimited power of objection 
without discretion reserved te the ry. 

The Earl of HADDINGTON pursued the same argument, and declared 
that no man had a greater value for the appellate jurisdiction of the House 
than the Lord Justice Clerk, a near relative and very intimate friend of his. 

Lord DENMAN observed, that the bil! might be a very proper measure for 





she avthority of two private letters from certain Scotch “ay od ps oe pam | Settling disputes in Scotland ; vut only as an enacting, not a declaratory bill— 


that to be the law of Scotland which never . e 
- one amendment, restricting the objections of the congregation to spiritual 
Ss or physical defects disqualifying t 


gage of his duues in the particular pansh If determined to prose the bill, be | orion of what the law mes! 


hoped that Lord Aberdeen would add a clause to reverse the Auchterarder de- 


SRDEEN defended the measure. Neither he nor any one 
ae ea been in communication had the least intention of impugoing 
the jodgment in the Auchbterarder case; but it was not to be expected that 
every argument aad illustration used by noble and learned lords in giving that 
decision was of equal value with the decision itself. Lord Brougham’s state- 
seent that the bill was an insalt to the judicial character of the House, took him 
by surpniee. He had consulted more than one of the highest legal authorities 
mm Scotiand upon the subject, and he had likewise consulied the Scotch law 
wriers ; aud uvless the science of law was & farce, he should say that the 
Sevich judges must de better acquainted with the subject than Lord Brougham 
was. As to the general measure, he had no objection to say, that, after the 
Gewt clause, he should consent to making the whole of the remaining clauses en- 

j ead of deciaratory. 
werd BROUGHAM a to redeem his pledge, by showing reasons why it 
was impossible to support the measure. hatever the intention, the effect of 
the measure was to reverse the Auchterarder decision, and thus to shake the 
fwondation upon which the administration of justice rested. If Lord Aberdeen 
auw the real tendency of the e, he would be the last man to do such a 

i The noble lord said, that however sound the conclusion in that case 
mig! be, the reasons were good for nothing. He had gone out of his way to 
condemn that decision ; and, like all who went out of their way, he lost his 
way. His novle friend said the House of Lords must be wrong, because the 
Seotch jadges said so and so. Let the Lord Chancellor or the 
tice of the Queen’s Bench attend to the consequences of that argument. He 
saw his noble and learned friend (Lord Lyndhurst) was a little alarmed at what 
might happen when he was sitting in error on appeals from the Court of Ex. 
ebequer or Common Pleas, or the Quarter Sessions. His noble and learned 
fiend gave his jedgment ; but what would be his surprise if he were told a 
week afterwards, by one of the counsel, “ Your judgment is an exceedingly 
one ; but the reason is not worth a straw, because we have hed from the 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions at Lancaster—(Laughter)—a strong opinion, 
= which several other worthy magistrates coincided, that there was no occasion 
for giving it at all, for the law o' Lancaster is totally different '” (Lord Denman : 
“ Without hearing it argued, after it had been argued here.”} Exactly so. A 
yadge of appeal, when a cause was before him, might take one of three courses. 
He might either reverse the decision of the courts below, or affirm it for reasons 
en by that court, or for totally different reasons. The law of England was 
usade up of the reasons of judges of appeal, as well as of their decisions. If 
theis lordships thought they could with impunity to the law strike out ail the 
geasons on which a judgment had been given, or any of them, they were most 
fatally deceived, and would be obliged to strike out nine parts in ten of all the 
gments which compose the law of England as it at present stands. It had 
meen said that Lord Corehouse approved of the bill: he had received a letter 
from that learned person, in which he could trace no approval of the bill. The 
writer stated that his healih was in such a state, that he was at the time of de- 
lavering his former opinion wholly mcapable of bending his mind to the matter, 
awd Lord Corehouse, in that letter, laid down the law upon the subject as it had 
been laid down by the lords iu the Auchterarder case. The bill might tempt 
the Scotch judges to believe that the Court of Session was to be made su- 
preme ; but a more provable result would be, that the appeal judges in the 
flouse of Lords would in future withhold their reasons of judgment, as the 
English judges had for some tine dove whe the Lord Chancellor cavilled with 
the reasovs fur judgments on questions which they had referred to the law 
courts. Without meaning offence to his noble friend, he had shown the grossest 
agnorance on the subject, in saying thatthe Auchterarder decision only declared 





chat the presentee should be taken on trial ; the lords also decided, on the whole | 


question, that the Veto Act was illegal; and in so deciding, they bad been 
ieoond to enter into the’ whole question of the power and authority of the Pres- 
tytery. The effect of thus “ declaring” the law would be, to fan rather than 
subdue the half-political half religious flame which had been raised in Scotland. 
He had a letter trom the Moderator of one of the largest Presbyteries in Scot- 
land, who told him that the only party at all gratified by the bill was a party 
known as ‘** the Forty,” who had very little sympathy with any portion of the 


le. 
Tne LORD CHANCELLOR contended that the bill did not disturb the 
Aochterarder decision. 

He had carefully reviewed that judgment, and he could not hesitate to affirm 
that it was founded on firm and unimpeachable grounds. The Veto law had 
eome directly in issue. But the first clause of the bill referred to the objections, 
met to the right to decide. It declared that the law of Scotland did not limit 
the power of o jection. He believed that such was the law of Scotland ; just 
as in courts ef justice partics were not in the least restricted in their objections : 
fut the clause was limited in its operation by the 3d clause, which provided that 
the objection should not prevail unless personally directed against the minister- 
wal gifts and qualities—either generally or wih particular reference to the 
pansh of the presentee. So far as the grounds of the judgment were concerned, 
the measure was not declaratory ; when it proceeded further than the first 
elavse, it became enacting in its terms, and, in providing what should be in 
fwtore, made no allusion to what had been. Was there anything, then, incon- 
amtent with the Auchterarder case in this!—Nothing. Lord Lynchurst re- 
matked that the House had not the opportunity of consulting the Scotch Jud- 
ges as they had the English Judges ; and that the revision of the bill by the 
Lord Justice Clerk was quite regular. 

Lord BROUGHAM rejoined— 

He wished to know if his noble and learned friend was prepared to apply 
the word “ declaratory” to the executive portion of the bill’ “No!” his 
ewedle and learned friend wouid exclaim. (The Lord Chancellor intimated 
aseemt). Well, then, what a state of law was his noble and learned friend 


rd Chief Jus- | 


It was important that the judicial decision of the House should not be overruled 


he presentec from the due dis- by a political majority. If this blow were struck at the judicature of the coun- 


| try, it was impossible to see where it might lead to. Woy did they want a de. 
There was only one rational motive for ii, and 
it was not Papen to suggest what is was—that they believed the law to be 
contrary to what they were going to declare it to be. If they believed the law 
| to be what it was stated to be in the bill, why not leave it to the legal tribunals 
to carry it into effect! Why were their lordships to interpose to make that 
law which was law, and which, if not law, ought not to be made law, without 
hearing all the arguments that migut be addressed to them on the subject ! 
The Earl of ABERDEEN disclaimed all intewtion of making the bill pass 
| by a political majority ; but contended for the necessity of the measure to pro- 
| vent the disestablishment of the Church. 
On a division, the amendment was rejected, by 42 to 12. 
Lord BROUGHAM moved another amendment, which tended to make the 
clause enactive instead of declaratory : it was rejected by 38 to 10. The clause 
was then agreed to, and the House resumed. 











| House of Lords, July 4. 
CANADA WHEAT BILL. 


The Earl of DALHOUSIE moved the committee on the Canada Wheat bill, 
which he explained and supported with statements not differing from those made 
in the House of Commons. 

Lord BROUGHAM seconded the motion; not because the measure was a 
step in the right direction—that is towards the total removal of corn duties— 
| but because it removed an anomaly. 
| Earl STANHOPE moved as an amendment, that the bill be committed that 
day six months— 

The measure ought to have been preceded by a Parliamentary inquiry ; it 
was said, for instance, that the freight of a quarter of corn from New York to 
Liverpool would be 15s., he believed that it would be one-third of that amount ; 
but the House was called upon to legislate without a sufficient knowledge of 
the facts. Those who argued that American corn could already be imported 
through Canada, forgot that such importation was in direct contravention of 
the corn law of last year. It was said that smuggling would not arise ; but 

there is nothing to provent what is frequenily done elready: a ship clears out 
| from Canada, and when az sea meete another ship and takes a cargo of Ameri- 
can wheat on board. It was argued, both that the measure gave increased 
protection to British agriculture, and yet that it would confer inestimable bene- 
fits on Cansda; arguments which could not stand together. He believed indeed, 
that any quantity of corn required for the English market could be produced 
in Canada; and, though he felt a disposition to encourage the trade of so valu- 
able a colony, it must bear equal taxation and other “res at before it could be 
treated on an equality with an‘ English country.” These measures were 
only stepping-stones to the general adoption of the Free Trade principles 
which Ministers avowed: Mr. Gladstone said that the principle was only 
delayed, for protection could not be abandoned at once! He dared them io 
| attempt it—they would be blown from power, like chaff before the wind.— 
| For the consequences of their policy, however, Ministers were responsible to 
| the people of the country ; with whom faith pledged at the last election had 

been broken. 

The Duke of RICHMOND should vote against the measure, because it di 

| minished protection to the British farmer— 
| He opposed a for change-sake ; and Government had nowhere proved 
| that any class would be materially benefitted by the measure. Another objec- 
| tion, was that the bill adopted the principle of « fixed duty ; and as to prevent- 

ing fraud, it was idle to telk of it, when fraud could not be prevented in the En- 
| giish custom house, nor under the grinding act, nor even in the post office, 
| where the charge is only 1d. 
| The Earl of RANDOR opposed the motion on very different grounds— 

The notice given to the Canadian Legislature could not be considered satis 
factory notice to the English agriculturists. Some people said that the meas 
| ure would increase protection; in which case he should certainly oppose it ; 
but if, as others said, a great deal more corn were admitted to this country, it 
would be an illegitimate, unfair, and absurd way. Lord Dalhousie’s speech, 
however, showed that the measure wonld have no effect at all; then why 
thus excite and alarm the country! As to its effect in Canada, it would raise 
the price of corn to the consumer and exporter by 3s; it would newly 
establish protection: and it was not what the Canadians, expected, for in 
his promise to them Lord Stanley spoke generally and without limitation, of 
admitting corn and flour from Canada, while the bill only admitted wheat grown 
and flour manufactured in Canada. Finally, he objected to these constant 
changes. 

Lord BEAUMONT opposed the measure, as a step in the Government pro- 
gress towards Free Trade principles, as renewing the panic which had been 
raised by the corn law of last year, and as diminishing protection of the Eng- 
lish grower by 4s. And he objected to these constant changes—these petty but 
repeated attacks on the agricultural interest: better to be overthrown at once 
than stung to death by pismires. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE defended the measure, as a compromise between 
the extremes of protection and free trade, and as a judicious adjustment of du- 
ties to the peculiar circumstances of the Canada coro trade. 

Lord MONTEAGLE also defended the measure— 

It was true that it gave increased protection—a fixed duty higher than the 
average on corn imported from Canada to this country, and that it would 
increase the price to the consumer in Canada: but it would establish a 
fixed duty; which he believed would encourage the importation of large 
quantities of corn from America, causing it to be much cheaper here ; while 
it would promote the settlement of the fertile lands of Canada. It was neces- 
sary to redcem a pledge given to Canada, just subdued from rebellion; and 
though he saw objections to the measure, he thought them counterbalanced by 
the good. 
| Lord ASHBURTON advocated the bill, as a measure of conciliation and 








about to affirm’ such, he would venture to assert, as never would be dis- | of service to the Colony. Should the importation in future increase toc 
eevered in Kamschatka or the South Sea Islands—(A laugh.)—that objections | largely, measures might be adopted to remedy that evil ; for he did not con- 
way be raised which cannot be affirmed !—that the Presbytery may deter- | Sider that there was any fixed principle either in a sliding-scale or a fixed du'y, 
mice, but be unable to carry their decision into effect !—in a word, that the | but he would rather say, let in the corn from Canada, and shut out the foreign 
defining part of the law is to be declaratory, and the executive part of it supply. Faas | . _ 
enacting. | Lord TEYNHAM opposed the bill, because it was not a Free Trade 

Lord COTTENHAM followed up the arguments against the bill measure. we 

The House would do well to observe the predicament m which they were| The Duke of BUCKINGHAM opposed it, because of the increased impor- 
wow placed, when Lord Aberdeen declared his intention to be, to affirm that | tation which it would occasion, because it would introduce smuggling, and be- 
the judgment had been given on erroneous grounds, while the Lord Chancellor cause it made a precedent with respect to a fixed duty. x »! 
weowed manfully that he did not differ either from the judgment or the reasons The House divided on the amendment,—For it, 25; against, 57; ma- 
fer it. Contiouing some previous arguments, Lord Cottenham asked, how was | jority, 32 
the biil consistent with the decision in the Aucterarder case? “In what book,| The House went into committee and the several clauses of the bill were 
ty what law, do uoble Lords find that the Presbytery has the power of going to | passed without amendment 
the parish and saying to the parishioners, ‘ What objections have you, if any, | — 
wo the presentee ’’ Where is that law to be found! [A Peer on the Minis- House of Commons, Jaly 4. 
seria! benches—* In the act of 1692."’} The act of 1692'—1690, the noble | STATE OF IRELAND. 
‘erd means: why, that act was repealed by th:¢tefi711. Thenthe noble lord! Mr. SMITH O'BRIEN drew attention to the state of Ireland ; moving, 
epposite brings in a bill repealing the act of 1711 as a declaratory act, by a “ That this House will resolve itself into a committee for the purpose of tak- 
eacasure based upon the act of 1690! How were the contradictory opivions of | ing into consideration the causes of the discontent at present prevailing in Ire. 
Lerd Corehouse to be reconciled 1” | land, with a view to the redress of grievances, and to the establishment of a 


Lord ABERDEEN answered— 
Some time back, the measure which he had introduced on the subject of the 


€burch of Scotland had been sent to Lord Corehouse, but not by him, and the | 


weble lord had expressed a favourable opinion ot the bill ; subsequently the no- 
tde lord changed his opinion, and declared that the former one had been given 


| a system of just and impartial government in that part of the United King- 
dom.” 

He pointed to the late events as proving the necesity for inquiry; the con- 
| gregation of immense multitudes at e:ght-and-forty bours’ notice, the rising of 
the repeal rent from 5001. to 3,0001. weekly, the yunetion of the middle classes, 





eben his lordship was labouring under considerable bodily indisposition. of the Roman Catholic clergy, and evem of members of the aristocracy. All 

Lord BROUGHAM added, at the time to which the Earl referred Lord Core- | this agi ation could not be the work of one man, a# some superficial inquirers 
iewwse was labouring under the consequences of an spoplectic attack, and was supposed. He read a passage from a letter by Dr. Kinsella, Titular Bishop of 
act at all conscious of what he was then saying. Ossory, a prelate most moderate in his political sentiments, who, in dec linug 

Lord COTTENHAM proceeded— | to attend a repeal meeting, admitted that he saw no hope of relief for Ireland 

When the first bill of the noble earl was introduced, he (Lord Cottenham) | except from a Domestic Tagisletate: That feeling bad been engendered in 
bed suggested that it would require the consent of the Crown. That consent | Ireland by the manner in which the country had been governed by a British 
was now given. Why was it given’ If the bill was merely declaratory of | Parliament. Mr. O’Brien took a retrospect of Irish history, to illustrate the 
the law as it at present stood, such consent was not required. It was because position that the feeling was caused by no recent act of Government. Before 
the bill alicred the iaw, because it disturbed the present order of things, and | the Union, Ireland was distracted by internal disputes fostered by England.— 
transferred the power from the patrons to the Presbyteries, that the consent of Then came the penal code of William and Mary. During the American war, 
the Crown was required. : | Ireland obtained ali the points at issue between the two countries, and relapsed 

The Earl of GALLOWAY supported the bill. He contended that the act into apathy. The rebellion, fomented by England, was followed by the Union ; 
#f 1711 repealed the act of 1690, and restored patronage to the present patrons, when England's debt of 446,000,0001. (annual charge, 16,500,000) ) and Ire- 
wat left the admission of ministers in other respects in the same form as before ; ' land's of 28,000,0001. (annual charge, 1,194,000.) were converted into a joint 





es. Another conseq coneohi- 
dation of public establishments; of which he did not fa i 


bat some compensation might have been made to Ireland : why could mo Ir 
land have some of the finest harbours inthe world! England hes nine dock- 
yards, Ireland not one. Of the 6,500,0001. for Navy estimates this year, he 
calculated that only 10,0001. was spent in Ireland. was indeed an Army 
expenditure in Ireland ; but he never heard that it was in'ended by way of com- 
pensation. The Insh Exchequer remits to England 25,000,000!. or 26, 
0001. yearly ; the English Exchequer to Ireland, 8,000,0001.. Catholic Emano- 
cipation was ceded to Ireland in the dread of civil war. for six years it was 
practically imoperative ; for, with one or two exceptions, Catholics were as 
much exeladed from office as before, until Lord Normanby's proc amation of 
equality for all classes. The Cetholics form four-fifths of the population of 
Ireiand : he calculated, (for returos were refused to hum.) that twenty-three 
Proiestants bad been promoted to office in Ireland by the present government, 
and three Catholics; against which must be set off the ¢ les d 1 of 
two Catholics. Other grievances were inflicted by the Irish Reform Bill; Tre- 
land ought to have 125 to 170 representatives, in order to have a proportionate 
share in the representation ; in England the electors are as 1 to 24 of the 
tation, im Ireland as | to 100. The Irish bad been exasp-rated by the Spottis- 
woode conspiracy, and by Lord Stanley's Registration Bil, which the Tories 
used in turning the late Government out of office, saying tha he subject would 
not brook delay—though they had been two years in office sithout doing ang 
thing’ While a Church establishment is maintained for one tenth p | the 
population, the Catholic clergy Are not even provided with residences ; aud the 
miserable grant to Maynooth meets with meulting opposition. If he were 
a Roman Uatbolic, he should not hesitate for one moment to become a 
Repeater. They did not want ascendsney—ihey wanted onl equality.— 
The principal question, if the Union were repealed, would be, whether it was 
desirable to have ecdowments for all churches or no endowment for any. Tae 
present Government, when they were out of power, promised they wou'd take 
all these subjects into thetr anxiwus consideration, and pot lose an hour without 
reforming the abuses of the Church. But two years have ther been in office 
without doing tt. He was rather in favor of endowing the clergy of all religious 
persuasions. Lord Lyndburst's declaration of alienage rankles in the minds of 
the people. They claimed equal corporate reform with Evgland. ‘The man. 
agement of the Poor-law had been overbearing ; and of the Commissioners six 
were English and four Irish. Government call upon Parliament to pase an 
obsolete Arms Bill, with new enactments, protested against by the majority of 
Irish Members. What had Parliament done for Ireland's local government ? 
what for aig oe Lord Morpeth proposed to guarantee a portion of capital 
for railways in Ireland ; but the proposition was rejected by the House. For 
Canada, who rebelled, Government guaranteed a loan of 1,500 000). for public 
works ; and 240,000!, was spent in steam-navigation to the West Indios. The 
course taken with respect to national education in Ireland had been un - 
tive of good, for it had disgusted the Protestants of Ireland Sir Edward Sug- 
den had crashed a proposition for providing a better legal education for the bar 
in Ireland. A grant for a national museum in Lreland had been recommended 
and refused. ‘There is no compensation in English appointments for the exclu- 
sive nature of Irish appointments: of the Cabmet, ten are English ond three 
Scotch ; and in the subordinate appointments under the British Government, he 
calculated the Englishmen and Scotchmen to be as 491 to 10 Irishmen. Sir 
Robert Peel had missed the opportunity of coneciliating Ireland without con- 
ceding a principle. Of the goodness of Lord De Gray's and Lord Eliot's in- 
tentions he did not doubt ; but, somehow, they had not the power to give them 
effect. Mr, O'Brien contrasted the government of Ireland, in spite of the ma- 
jority, with that of Canada by the majority, To other causes of discontent 
must be added that of general distress, ond the influences which tend to the 
consolidation of farms 

He contended that the cry for Repeal, though he did not concur in its policy, 
was not treavooable , 1t was merely the expression of despair of obtaining goud 
government. Ministers had given their ultimatum; they had declared 

they would force forward their Arms Bill, but that conciliation had gove to its 
full extent ; and Sir Robert Peel had said that he would go to war with Ireland 
rather than concede the Repeal of the Union. But it might be forced by other 
means than war—as by non-consumption of 10,000,000), of English manufac- 
tures. And where would he find the arms to militate against a whole nation 1 
There were 40,000 Irishmen in the British army. just as patriotic as ‘he peasants 
from which they had sprung. The chances of England's failure were as great 
as the chances of success, and what was her success '—widespread and univer- 
snl desolation, What her failure'—the glory of England departed forever.— 
Ireland was the right arm of England’s strength ; but in her present condition 
she was a source uf weakness; and if the French Minister marched an army 
across the Pyrenees, it would be because the English Government could pot 
safely take agvay their troops from Ireland. The way to defeat the machinations 
of England’s enemies, was to redress the grievances of Ireland 

Mr. WYSE seconded the motion ; following up Mr. O'Brien's statement of 
grievances with further exposition of the same topics. The three pointe on 
which to satisfy the lrish people were—ihe “ agrarian” question, for which he 
recommended public mrad may mt “the small tenement system ;" the Chureh 
question; and the Repeal question, which he roposed to meet by giving 
Ireland and Scotland each a local * council,” for legislation on local aifairs. 
Lord ELLIOT Secretary for Ireland, opposed the motion— 

He adm tted, sorrowfully, the exiggence of discontent in Irelund ; the exis- 
tence of grievances—social, however, rather than political and remediab'e by 
Parliament : but he could not think thet a committee, at that period of the 
session, could afford a remedy—certainly none in which the Llouse would agree. 
With respect to the appointinents of the Government, he thought it had been 
admitted by one honourable gentleman, at least, on the opposite side, that a 
Government could not appoimt their political opponents; and as the 
Catholics, it was generally admitted, were for the most part opposed to the 
Government, it followed that the larger portion of those appointed must be 
Protestaats. Since they had been in office, however, one Assistant Barrister 
had been appointed, and he was a Roman Catholic , one Stipendiary Magistrate 
had been appointed, one reappointed, both Roman Catholes. Mr. O'Brien 
had asked to what the agitation was attributable! ‘The question was sufficient- 
lv answered by considering that the labouring class was in a distressed condi- 
tion, and they were told that a Domestic Legislature would be the pavacea for 
all their evils—that poor rates and taxes would be abolished, and that it would 
be the revival of thetr domestic mavufactures ; let this be considered, and it 
could be no matter of astunishment that the poor population, on being told such 
agreeable tidings, shuuld go in masses to hear them. But ghat acts of Gov- 
ernment had are, the agitation! The law appointments, which had been 
so much cavilled at, had been made a year ago ; and no show of dissatisfaction 
was then made. As a set-off against Dr. Kinseila’s evowal, Lord Eliot read 
the pastoral address of the Roman Catholic Bishops in 1830, lauding the pre- 
moters of the Emancipation, and exhorting the clergy to \ahour in forthering 
the end—the pacification and improvement of Ireland. Four years after, the 
Archbishops and Bishops declared that their chapels should not be ured for any 
meetings but those connected with charity or religion. How different the lam- 
guage now employed !—as that by Dr. M Hale, who detied Goveroment to put 
down the Repesl agitation , edding, that if meetings were suppressed in the 
open air, all the chapels in his diocese should be used for the purpose. He re- 
ferred to such a document more in sorrow than in anger. 

Condemmng Mr. Smith O'Brien's reference ‘to history as a means of stir- 
ring up the passions of the people, and averring that religious ution and 
intolerance of former periods could not be revived, Lord Eliot addressed 
himself to some of the specific grievances alleged. If the Union had been 
in some respects injurious to the finances of Ireland, it had been favourable 
to the trade of the country. From 1822 to 1842 ite importa increased 
2,150,1201., i's exports 926.0341. ; the tonnage of ite versels entered inw 
by 3,666,756, outwards by 1,559,046; vessels built, by 6,361 tons; registered 
by 421,352 tons. Last year there had been a fal ing off from the general de- 
pression. The individual depositors in saving banks had increased from 43,756 
in 1832 to 79,553 in 1842; the amount of deposits by indivdeals from 
1,178,201!. to 2,297,680]. This showed a more provident disposition among 
the poorer Irish. Agto the Keform Bill, it had been brought in by a Whig Go- 
vernment ; Lord Stanley at the time challenging proof that ite franchise was 
not as favourable as the Engl#h. Population had by no Government been 
taken as the basis either of franchise or representation; aad of the 105 Irish 
representatives, not more than ten or twelve attended on the O ion side 
during the session. It was said that nothing had been done for Ireland ; last 
year twenty-three measures were introduced—two of great i —the 
Drainage and Fisheries Act, and the Act to amend the Irish Municipal Act, 
which, without blaring the Governmect that framed it, wae so clumsily con- 
strucied as to be in some cases inoperative. in Limerick the old corporation 
had been restored. The law was devised by the late Government—im a 
spirit, he believed, of pure benevolence ; and they appointed the Commission- 
ers The arme bill, so often discussed, he would not re-argue ; but he believed 
it necessary to protect life and property in Ireland, As to the refusal of the 

















































































































































































advances for the reilways in Ireland, it was very well tosay that only the credit 
. ‘(Government was needed , bot nothing was 00 diffieult as to obtain repay- 
men of such advances. He had, however, reason to believe that some of the 
fines of railway in Ireland, might be executed with British capital, if the pres- 
ent state of excitement did not deter the English capitalists from embarking 
their money in Ireland ; and be knew ut fora fact that several speculations set 
tled and determined on had been put a stop to to be the apprehensions arising 
from what might be called the presest out break in Ireland. It was « bad re- 
turn for concessions made by members on the Ministerial side, and by the cler- 
» in respect of education, to taunt them with Laving acted in a cold manner 
P. formation of a Law Society im Dublin was quashed, not by Sir Edward 
but he believed, by the Bencher’s and members of the Queen’s Inn. 

As to the Croal mai! contract, Mr. Purcell was biwself a competior for the 
Scotch mails, and the lowest bidder but one; would Scotland have been “ in- 
sulted ” if an Irishman had gzined the contract! Sach contracts ought to be 
to the whole empire. He believed that the present Lord Chancellor was 

only Englishman appointed by this Government to office in Ireland ; and 

he would ask, was there not a fair proportion of Irishmen emplvyed in the 
public departments of this country; Lord Eliot made some allusion to fixity of 
tenure; reading Mr. O'Connell's definition of it, and remarking that be had 
seen no plan of the kind which did not strike at the root of property. Since the 
commutation of tiths, the tithe war had ceased ; and if the rent cherge were 
abolished, the amount would only go into the pockets of the landlords. Be- 
sides, nine-tenths of the land belong to Protestant landlords, {rom whose land 
the Church revenues are derived The gross revenues of the Church are 
496,0001.; which, excluding 60,0001 , the Bishops’ revenues, gives to the 1,400 
beneficed clergy an average income of only 3/01., out of which 662 curates 


are paid. motion could only produce inconvenience ; it conveyed a 
censure on Ministers, implying that the affairs of Ireland had not been conduct. 
ed with and impartiality ; and he called on the house to strengthen the 


hands of government by rejecting the motion by a large majority 


House of Commons, July 10 


The adjourned debate on Mr. SMITH O'BRIEN'S motion for inquiry into 
the stato of Ireland, was resumed 
Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS moved an amendment—He reprobated the 
siliance of the arch-agitator, Mr. O'Connel!, with Repealers in America; and 
read extracts of letters sent from America to the Repeal Association, express- 
ing bitter hostility to England. As a set.olf for the credit of America, he 
read an extract of a letter by Dr. Tyng, an eminent American Protestant Dis- 
senter, who visited England last year, ad who said—* England’s most pros- 
perous days have b+ en in the reigns of her Protestant Queens, in two of which 
the land has t+ on delivered trom the yoke and ‘ the de'estable enormities of the 
Bishop of Rome ;’ and { cannot but think that if Victoria's life shall be pre 
served, it will be as an instrument of peculiar blessings to her nation. * * * * 
As an American citizen, I fee! myseli in a condition to accord without fear the 
praise of its manifest excellences to the British constitution and system of 
society ; having no temptation to join in that coarse and Radical cry which can 
imagine no liberty but in the overturn of order, and vo demonstration of the 
love of liber y but in the unnecessary abuse of constitu ed aut! ovities and 
dignities, anv an affected contempt of superior stations and the mgbts which 
belong to them.” Sir Howard read s'atistical details to show that Ireland was 
benefitted by the Union, in the increase of its trade, the increase of its public 
works, the number of its prople employed in Englind, [the labourers number 
40,000, } aud m the general progress of society. He concluded by moving, as 
a check to agiation, the following resolotion—‘* That this House, ever ready 
to take into consideration any ral practical grievances of which any portion 
of the people of this country may complain and represent in an orderly and 
constitutional manner, but deprecating and condemning the agitation and 
excitement woich now prevail in Ireland to an extent tending to disturb the 
public tranqu li'y, to endanger the lives and property of her Majesty's subjects, 
and to set all government at defiance, deem it their bounden duty to po-tpone 
ali furvher discussion on the question now before the House, uit:! all agitation 
shall have ceased and perfect order be restored : that thie House resolves to 
support her Majesty's Government in whatever measures may be necessary to 
effect this by a prompt and vigorous execution of the existing laws, and more- 
over, to Goxcur in arming her Majesty's Government with such extraordinary 
as may be efficient to put a stop at once to proceedings and movements 
which can no longer be permitted with a due regard to the peace of !reland, to 
the mtegr-ty of the state, and to the safe y, honour, and welfare of the country. 
and the dignity of the Crown.”’ [Not finding a seconder, this motion fell to 
the ground. } 
Captain ROUS spoke in favour of the motion—He had supported the Arms 
Bill; a legacy from the Irish Parliament, end maintained by successive Admi- 
nistra ions But thé noble L rd the Member for London had formerly accom 
ted it by a sop for Cerberus—the Appropriation clause; and he believed 
that Lord Joba Ressell would have gone much further, but that in all legisla 
tion with regard to Ireland Government was tied by the leg by the bigotry of 
the Presbyterian Church in Scotland and by the bigotry of the Protestant 
Chore in Eogland. (Hear! lav, bter and cries of Ob! from the Ministerial 
benches ) He, however, did mach by the Appropriation-clause ; for by i he 
pacified the great Agitator for a time, and the great Agitator managed to pacify 
the coun ry, and, thank God, they had some years of tranquillity. (Cheers 
from the Opposition ) It should not be lost sight of that this was the Church 
of the minority, and that more would have been done but for the bigotry of the 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland and the Protestant Church in England, and, 
he must aso admit it, but for the bigotry of nearly all the supporters of the 
Government. (Great laughter.) The last Government did what it could for 
Kreland, and it did vot do more because its hands were tied in the way which he 
had just mentioned ; and he believed also that the present Government would 
do even more than the last if its hands were not tied up (Cheers aod laugb- 
ter.) He was fully aware if the members of the Government gave expression 
to such opinions as he hed now uttered, that they might regard their places as 
not being worth twenty four hours’ purchase; and he feared that the present 
evil state of things most exist as long as opinion cont nued as it was in Enyz- 
land and Scotland. The very granting of Catholic Emancipation was an se 
knowledgment of the whole debt, of which that wasonly an instalment. He 
knew that the war cry of many gentlemen near him was “ No Popery” and 
“Protestant Ascendancy."” Now what had been the effect of this so-called 
Protes-ant ascendancy in Ireland! In 1800, the proportion of Protestants to 
Catholics im that country was as one to three: at the present time they were 
one to six and a half. Protestant ascendancy, therefore, was a failure for its 
profe- eed onjec's. He called upon the House to obey the command * Do unto 
others a» ye would they should do unto you.” (Loud cheers.) “I beg the 
House well to consider, that that which, if now co.c ded, would be accepted 
a8 4 boon, may, and will, no doubt, at some future peri d be forced from them 
(Cheers) The only safe mode that the House can proceed on in legislating 
for Ireland, isto m_ ke the people understand that their welfare and your wel- 
fare are identical, qnd that your God is their God. This is the only rule that 
ean be sately acted wpon in the command of a ship—this is the only regulation 
that could be enforced in the command of a regiment —the only sound and safe 
principle to act wpon in the government of a nation.” (Loud cheers ) 
Viscount HOWICK insisted that the House had a right to an exposition of 
the ministerial views as to the causes of existicg evils, together with a state 
ment of some well-considered line of policy for their correction. For such an 
exposition he had listened in vain ; and he was left to infer that, beyoud a 
bill to correet some faults in the Poor law, and the measure rashly introduced 
for registering arms, government had nothing to propose. The organization, 
however, of nearly the whole population of Ireland for repeal of the Union, with 
the wh le physical force of the country at the command of the agitator of thai 
question, was a state of things that could not exist without dangerous conse- 
quences wo the co: munity at large. Not shat he beliew d that the sgitators 
meant op’ h resistance to government. or that resistance. if intended, could not 
be repressed ; but the danger lay in the strong manifestation that the Irish were 
hopeless y opposed in feeling to the people of this country ; and whie tha 
feeling existed, the improvement of treland was impossib e, and that country 
would remain a source of weakness ins ead of strength to England = The griev 
ances of Ireland might not be accurately stated at the repeal meetings, but the 
whole peop e could not be united without good ground for their opposition ; and 
it wes the duty of Government and Parliament to discover the causes of the 
discontent. Lord Howick proceed d with great diffi ence to state his ow: 
views of the evils, and their appropriate remedies. He traced the disconten’ 
to two great causes, —first, a seuse of insult and degradation, connected prin 
cipally with the laws relating to the church; and secondly, the laws relating 
to landlord and tenant; the effects of both causes bemg aggravated by the 
physical distress of the people One chief cause of distress was ihe habitual and 
permanent subserviency of labour to land, and the continual struggle for its 
possession. He admitied that no direct interference of Parliament could re- 
move that evil ; hut Goverwment could remove the obstacles which exist to 
the employment of industry, and encourage the application of labour by insur 
ing its reward. ‘The country is neh in natoral resources ; the ‘ndustry and 
parsimony of the Irish people is proved in Bagiand and Ameri¢a, where they 
obtain lavour for hire; and capital exists in England in such superabundan:e, 
as to seek vents in South Amerwa, but the state of Ireland prevents the em 
ployment ot capital and of labvur ; cepnal could no ¢ long be kept from Ireland 
if anything were done for its securty The avidity of the Irish for land, and 
the combination to prevent the ejection of Occupants prevent its improvement . 
for the landiord bas not sufficient control to venture on improvements, while 











tre tenant is also too uncertain of bis jon to venture on then, The first 
object of Government should be to alter this state of things, and to provide a 
measure under which botb holders of land and landlords should be more secure 
in making avy improvements which the soil might require. Sir James Graham 
had said that Government were pre to give their attention to any sugges 
tions which might be «ffered for the amelioration of the state of Jreland ; but 
surely he should not wait for that. Why did a Government exist, if it was not 
to guide Parliament to the adoption of measures which the state of the country 
demanded! The Government alone p d the of information which 
the occasion required—which could properly enable them to calculate the result, 
and direct the House to the proper course. Individual Members could only 
goad Government to the perfurmance of their duty. The Poor-law provided 
no resouree for the able-bodied poor who could not get employment. He 
thought it a necessary auxiliary to such a measure, that the industrious poor 
should in the first instance be employed on public works. Such was the system 
pursued in England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when there was extreme 
difficulty found in emyloying the labouring classes. The suppression of the 
monasteries had thrown a large number of poor, who used to beg at their doors, 
upon the public; and among other works undertaken, was that of the draining 
ot the fens of Lincolnshire, for the porpose of affording employment to those 
who would otherwise be idle and destitute. By such means of temporary re- 
lief, society was enabled to right itself, and the industrial character of the 
people was kept alive to await the arrival of better times. The expense of Irish 
railways was much overrated ; there was not, as in England, expensive ground 
to be purchased ; and the wages of the Irish labourers were not on the English 
scale. But even if those railways would have cost, as it had been said they 
would, ten millions sterling, how could such a sum be better spent! He looked 
to systematic colonization, recently enforced upon the House by Mr. Charies 
Bullar, conducted upon a great scale, as one of the most important means whieh 
they could put in practice to obtain for Ireland that relief which she so much 
required. Another measure was the instruction of the Irish in the ose‘ul 
mechan cal arts. If they meant to have peace in Ireland, they must reform the 
Established Church. They must begin by concessions to the Roman Catholics 
—repeal the provision in the Act of 1829, which denies a fact palpable to every 
man, the existence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy ; and they must recognize 
the titles of the Bishops. He ecquiesced in the proposition, that the whole of 
the property of the Irish Church should be vested in the hands of Commission- 
er-, and that such a proportion of their funds should be by them employed to 
maintain the Protestant Church as the real wants of that Church should seem 
to require, and which a comparison of the proportions of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants would seem te render expedient; while the remainder should go in 
due proportion to the Roman Catholic Church. He could not help thinking 
that the great difficulty they had to encounter from the necessity of providing 
for men of their own party who are unpopular in Ireiand, might be met in some 
degree by a measure partially amalgamating the two Governments, making 
them more completely one and the same. fie entirely concurred in the opinion 
alrea¢y thrown out, that a very great advantage would result from the abolition 
of the Lord.Lieutenancy of Ireland. (Loud gries of ** Heur, hear.”’) It would 
be an improvement, if, instead of this cumbrous pageantry of a sham court, they 
should have an Irish Secretary of State sitting in London; and let the money 
devoted to the idie parade of a Lord-Lieutenant be employed in the formation 
of public worke iu Ireland. 

e believed that 1t was too late to make the proposed inquiry this session ; 
for any policy to do good must be of a large and comprehensive nature. He 
recommended Government to mature some scheme after the close of the ses- 
sion. aud to call Parliament together early in the winter, to devote five or six 
weeks to its exclusive cousideration ; promising, that any well digested and 
compreheusive plan would be considered by the Opposition in the same spirit 
of sincerity and curdial co-operation with the measure of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. Sach a plan the country expected, ard had a right to expect, from Sir 
Robert Peel. He had great power, and with that power an awful responsipility 
“| am persuaded, that if, with all the energ es of his mind, and with singleness 
of purpose, he devotes himself to the high task to which Providence seems to 
have called him, of reorganizing the disjointed frame of society in Ireland—i 
do believe, if he honestly undertakes this high and noble task, with the bless- 
ing of Providence, he will succeed , and even if he fail, he will win the re- 
spect and admiration of all high minded men. (Loud cheeis.) But, Sir, if he 
is content to be borne passively along the current down which he is now so rap- 
idly floating, he will be ultimately carried on with a still increasing rapidity ; 
in hia fall be will receive not the respect but the contempt of mankind, accom- 
panied, as it will be, by the fall of the United Empire.” (Lord Howick sat 
down amid loud cheering, which was prolonged for some time.) 

Mr. GALLY KNIGH Ff agreed that some plan of emigration should be adopt- 
ed: but thought that the advancement of money for railroads would be 1llluso- 
ry. twas cruel to encourage agitation by a show of sympathy : the Irish peo- 
ple could only be conciliated by granting their demands ; to do which would 
not only cost any Minister his place, but any Sovereign his throne. 

Mr. MORGAN JOHN O'CONNELL was the first speaker on Tuesday, in 
support o! the motuon— 

Alvng with many arguments already used, he reminded the House that the 
Repeal egitation was owing to Lord Stanley’s Registration Bill; a few weeks 
after the first division in favour of that bill, in 1840, the Repeal Association was 
formed. Such was one of the effects of the unwillingness of the Government 
to extend political power to Ireland. He called on Lord Stanley to vindicate 
his consistency, in supporting the bill appropriating to the abolition of the Ves. 
try Cess, 60,0001., part of the revenues of the Irish Bishoprics, suppressed be- 
couse the Bishops had no duties that could not be performed by the remaining 
Prelates, and yet resisted the appropriation of part of the Church revenues to 
education purposes. Some means ought to be devised for giving the Roman 
Catholic clergy a better education. the Maynooth clergy were said to be 
less learned and polished than those who had received their education abroad : 
but look at the smallness of the grant to Maynooth; he would give up May- 
nooth if the other side would give up the 600,000!. of Church revenue. An- 
other conciliatory step would be to remove the interdict by which the Roman 
Catholic Bishops were prevented from using the titles of the sees over which 
they presided. This prohibition was the more galling as the Catholic Bishop 
was of course aware that he was recognized in his spiri ual character by the 
law. Thus, if he ordamed a priest, and that priest should afterwards become 
a member of the Church of England, he became de facto a clergyman of that 
Church ; his ordination by the Catholic Bishop being fully recognized by law 
With respect to *‘ fixity of tenure,” all that was meant was, to give the tenant 
that interest in the soil which would attach him to it as the source of his eup- 
port The peasant shoud be, as had been pomted out, not only guaranteed in 
the possession of his !and, but should also obtain compensation for eny improve- 
ments he might make in it, The Irish franchise should be amended, and the 
voter should be protected from the landlord's influence. He gave his support 
to the motion with no object of displacing the present Ministry, but because 
he believed whatever party was in power must take up the case of Ireland. As 
to Repeal, he believed that four-fifths of the Kepealers did not desire sepsration. 
He concluded by exhorting Government to revise their Irish policy, candidly 
to avow past errors, and to cement the Union by concession and confidence 
towards the Irish peuple. 





had detailed the grievances of Ireland and proposed remedies—agricultura| 
school, model farms, public works, and above ali, alteration of the law of land 
lord and tenant: 

At present the most oppressive evils are the amount of rent, which is greater 
than the tenant can pay, the consolidation of farms, and the consequent eviction 
ot tenants. No country afforded such scope for improvement as Ireland : the 
great bog of Allen might be drained, giving employment to thousands of people 
—a far better expedient than emigration. The law of ejectment differs from 
that of England. bemg more summary and oppressive. He had always been 
for maintaining the Union ; 
rest on perfect equality of rights; whereas the present Union holds no power 
over the Insh people save that of arms. 
=Sir ROBEKT PEEL now rose. He began his speech by putting aside 
every thing of a merely personal or party character; seeking to vindicate his 
course by ho recrimination— 

Ministers were charged with resisting inquiry: but inquiry was hardly the 
object of the motion; and several Members would support it on totally diffe- 
rent grounds. The inference which the public would daw, were it carried 


towards Ireland: Sir Robert first referred to the impeached conduct of Parlia 
the extreme. His firm impression was, that the accusation was unjust and 
utfouned : it was not usimportant, for it was calculated to make a great im- 
in Treland A Committee was formerly appoin'ed, On the motion of 
Mr. Spring Rice to consider a similar charge ; and from the report of that 
committee Sir Robert read extracts. It first referred to the principle under 
which the Irish civil estema'es were originally made part of the public expen 
diture. Parliament was bound to provide not less than 73,2771 [the average 


pression 





Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD referred to Committees of the House which | 


but the principles of Imperial legislation ought to | 


ment in pecuwiary affairs, a conduct towards Ireland described as niggardly i | 


| spirit. 
j credit for not using his majority to enforce it; and declaring his be hef that 


expenditure at the end of last century for the encouragement ot agriculture | which would require a remedy. 











and manufactures, and for charitable in Ire 

local objects in Ireland a» the United Parliament should direct 
eight years that sum would have been 1,460,000]. : the 
voted by Parliament in that period was 5,348,000!. Under 
Miscellaneous Estimates and Civil Contingencies, the sum contracted 
the Union would have amounted to 127,8601.: it amounted to 5,003 0621. 
Compare Ireland and Scotiand, excepting the votes which would include the 
Civili Government a Ireland, which is more extensive than 
aggregate amount for correspondi: g purposes voted for 

was 660,0001.; in Ireland 2 260,000! Mr. O'Brien argued that the scale of 
Ireland's contribution towards the revenue fixed at the time of the Union 
[2-17ths} was too great in proportion : but the question now was, not what 
Ireland ought to have paid at the time of the Union, but what was the 

aniaus of Parliament towards Ireland. If the two countries were to be united, 
the great object was to oppose no checks to a perfectly free interchange of 
productions, no system of drawbacks; and therefore any discrimination of 
indirect taxes was difficult and unwise. As a general rule, the Customs duties 
sbou'd be identical. In the Excise the principle is nearly the same ; but whea 
there is a distinction it is, as perhaps it ought to be, in favour of Ireland. Re 
peal of the Union could not possibly benefit Ireland in direct taxation : in that 
country there are no window-duties, no assessed taxes, no property-tax. Since 
the new arrangement of the Post-office duty, Ireland has transmitted 20001. te 
the Exchequer : all the advantage of the penny-postage is extended to Ireland 
gratuirously, and the whole of the Post.office service in that country is con. 
ducted at the public charge. Every part of the empire has a duty on 
excepting only Ireland. He claimed no merit for these things ; but they die 
proved the assumption that Parliament was disposed to be unjust to Ireland @ 
financial matters. 

The Executive Government of Ireland was attackéd. Was any act of ia- 
tolerance or injus'ice alleged—any reversal of the legislation of their predeces- 
sors—any hostility to the Roman Catholics! On the contrary, almost the only 
thing adduced as proof of misconduct was the appointment to judicial offices of 
two gentlemen, against whom the objection, it seemed, was, that they might 
have been too merciful in the administration of justice. It was disparaging te 
Ire'and to rest such sweeping accusations on such narrow grounds, and te 
attach such importance to the exercise of judicial patronage Mr. O'Briee 
had read an extract from a newspaper, alleging that Ireland was made use of 
‘0 provide for relations and dependents of Ministers. If there were any pece- 
liar source of patronage in Ireland, it would be admitted to be the Irish Chureb: 
but the first letter on the subject which Sir Robert Peel wrote to the Lord Lies 
tenant, in September 1841, was couched in these terms—“ Let it be undes- 
stood that in respect to the Church preferments, you will act upon your owe 
sense of duty, and on the result of your own inquiries ; and, if that sense of 
duty prompts you to prefer the claims of professional merit, let your inquiries 
be directed to the ascertainment of those claims” Sir Robert ce ntinued— 
‘Perhaps | am unwise in reading this letrer. We are charged with being 
subservient to a party, and thinking of nothing but Parliamentary support, and 
sacrificing the mterests of Ireland for fear of offending friends. I think the com- 
munications | have quoted from prove certainly the injustice of that charge, 
and may account in some degree for the difficulties which we have had te con- 
tend against in attempting to govern Irelad, not through the interven ion of a 
party, but with reference to public policy. [Hear!] My letter proceeded—" [tas 
absolutely necessary, fur the best interests both of Church and S ate, that the 
patronage of the Irish Church should be applied on such principles. I will 
willingly forego any Parliamentary support which would only be conciliated by 
the disregard of those principles ; though, indeed, the tact is that (if such con 
siderations are to be attended to) the interests of Government are in the long 
run much better promoted by the honest exercise of patronage than by adminis 
tering it to favour individual supporters.’ Sir Robert next alluded to the Croal 
contract ; contending that it was necessary, for the prevention of jobbing, to 
throw such contracts completely open to public competition. ‘ Now 20001. 
less is offered by one than another. We take the cheaper. The succesefel 
competitor happens to be a Scotchman, and then there is an outcry aga nst a 
for insulting end offending Ireland by transferring contracts. (Loud cries of 
Hear!) I can only say, Sir, that I regret the thing passed from the Irishmea. 
(Hear! and alangh.) I heartily wish the Scotchman had not made tive cheap- 
est bid. (A laugh.) I did whatever I could, consistently with my duty, te 
prevent any injury to the individual unsuccessful. But you are disparaging 
[reland when you make it a grievance that Irishmen may prove unsuccessful ia 
public contracts. These are small matters—(Hear, hear! from the Oppes- 
tion)—but you have urged them, and is it not necessary to answer them *” 
(Cheers.) The most ungenerous charge of all was that connected with educe- 
tion in Ireland. Had Ministers wished to make concession to the power of 
varty, they might either have withdrawn the grant of public money from the 
National system, or have established a separate system for members of the Ex 
tablished Church: in the hope of promoting religious peace, they a‘hered tw» 
the National system, and thereby incurred much of that reproach which bad 
weakened their support in Ireland ; while Members opposite actually taunted 
them with having disgusted the Protestant clergy! Mr. O'Brien also charged 
Government with not having appointed Irishmen to public offices. ** It is with 
extreme regret that I hear charges of this nature brought against the Govern 
ment I recollect that, some years since, I had to appoint two Commissionez= 
of Metropol'tan Police—exclusively local offices: I never gave a thought as t 
the country or the religion of the persons whom I appointed ; but it so happea- 
ed that I selected two Irishmen. [I believe that every other member of the 
Government has acted upon the same principle ; and that the fact of a man's 
being an Irishman has never operated to his prejudice with regard to any public 
appointment. The only direct charge of this nature which | remember to have 
ever been preferred against the Government, I read the other day. We had 
(o appoint three sculptors to erect as many monuments to celebrate naval heroes 
in Greenwich Hospital, Parliament having voted a sum of money for that pus 
pose : I made the selection, and it happened that two out of the three whom I 
selected were Irishmen. _I was not conscious that I had done so, until I saw 
an attack made upon the Government because two out of three sculptors age 
pointed were natives of Ireland!” 

The attention of the House had been called to the social, political, and re 
ligious grievances of Ireland. The social evils—the state of the demand for 
labour and for land—it was impossible to deny: they had been the subject of 
repeated and protracted inquiry ; and it was utterly impossible for the Gover» 
ment or the Legislature to devise any immediate remedy for evils of that ma- 
ture. Any alteration of the law of land/ord and tenant which seriously allected 
the free possession of property—the great principle which distinguishes civilimed 
from barbarous communities—would be most injurious to the interests of ire- 
land. “If you 'ell the possessor of wealth in Ireland, that by the purchase of 
land he shall not gain the uncontrolled right of property over that land, in maw 
opinion you will strike a fatal blow at the prosperity of that country.” But he 
spoke generally of the right of property, and not of the abuse of that right; 
and he would not resist inquiry into the peculiarities or abuses of the [rim 
law. * When I assert that the just rights of property onght to be respected, E 
am far from saying, that if a remedy could be applied to prevent the undse 
exercise of power in Ireland, I would net give to such a proposition the mest 
attentive consideration. If you tell me that a tenant-at-will improves the 
property he occupies, relying upon the justice and generosity of his landlord, 
| and that, having so improved that property, he gives a vote, or does some 
| other act, hostile to the feelings of the landlord, and is ejected from his tenancy, 
| no compensation being made to him for his outlay—if the landlord takes ad- 

vantage of such hostile vote or act, for the purpose of availing himeelf of any 

benefit he may gin by taking possession of the land without «ffording compes- 
sation to the outgoing tenant—that is undoubtedly a gross injustice. | treet 
| and believe tha: this 1s a case of rare occurrence ; and if so, it may be difficult 
to apply a legislative remedy. But if such cases were of frequent occurrrencs, 

and a legislative remedy could be safely applied, I think it would be the duty af 
the House to «fford such remedy.” (Cheers ) Lord Howick suggested the om- 
lay of eight or ten millions on railways in Ireland ; and there was no onjectoom 
to such application of capital, provided the works undertaken were likely to swe- 
ceed, and to lay the foundation of permanent prosperity. But the experiences 
afforded by the erection of the union workhouses was not favourable: whale 
they were building and they afforded work to the people, there was great appr 
rent satisfaction ; but when the people were called upon to repay the advance 
| of £1 200,000 or £1,500,000, and that after a sudden fall of prices, there was 
| general discontent. The affect of railways is much mistaken: between tee 











was an expression of want of confidence in Ministers. Still, if Members | mercantile towns they are of the greatest advantage to commerce ; but be 
thought there was something in party connexions which di-abled Ministers doubted the benefit to a neighbourhood not mercantile. lord Howick mee 
from satisfactorily conducting the affairs of Ireland, no party or personal con- | tioned emigration as a mode of relief, which he was disposed to think a more e- 
siderations ought to prevail over thuse opinions ; and Mr. Sinythe and others | ficacious mode; but he did not allude to the application of publ.c funds to tha 
had better follow up their speeches by votes against Minis ers—a course in- purpose. With regard to the political condition of Ireland, his oytnion, oftew 
fivitely move friendly than leoding a hollow support. Mr O'brien had declared expressed, was. that there ought to be perfect civii equality. He had said @ 
the motion to be an arraign nent of the couduct of Parliament and Government | Opposition, and he repeated now, that he knew of no office for which the Re 


wan Catho ic ought to be held disqualified When in Opposition he hed ap 
proved of he appointments of Mr. Sheil, Mr. More O'Ferrall, and Mr. Wyse. 
Lord Howick accused him of not removing from the statute bouk the oat® 
which cherged the Roman Catholics with idvlatry. He did repea! that oat 
the deciaration against transubstan'iation, in 1829,—pronouncing it to 3e with 
t an object ; and were he to legislate agam, he should now act in the same 
Sir Robert Peel alluded to Lord Stanley's Registration bil; taking 


om 


causes were in operation in Ireland which reduced the number of voters, ao 
Adverting to the religious question, be coe 
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the opinions of Mr. Roebuck, who would convert the whole seclesies- 
trae ee emote ef Iecland to State purposes of Lord Howick, who would not 


the Protestant Church in Ireland; of Lord Joho Russell, who 

maintain it for fear of Established Churches in England and 
Scotland ; and of Lord Palmerston, who did not the Protestant Uharch 
s but would constitute the Catholic Church a kind of modified 


as " : - 
on a footing of “perfect equality” with the Protestant. 
What did be mean by “ Ti Should six-sevenths of the Charch 
revenves be given to Catholics, according to their womercal 
proportion, and only one-seventh retained for the Establishment ' 
Should a like proportion of the ecclesiastical edifices be transferred ' 
The Established Church is represented in the Parliament ; should 
the Protestant Bishops be excluded, or shall the Roman Catholic 
Bishops be admitted! and if the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops were admit- 
ted, why not admit the English Roman Catholic Bishops! But thea the rela- 
ton of the Protestant religion to the State would be completely altered. De- 
scribing other difficulties, Sir Rbert Pee! pointed to the Act of Union, and to 
the danger of departing from contracts of the kind on any grounds short of ab. 
solute necessity. ‘“* These are great national contracts. ou overcome great 
prejudices and obstinate objections by making cer'ain engagements — You give 
these engegemeuts all the force of law. You guarantee, as far as it is in the 
power of the Legislature to do so, permanence in their duration. It has a great 
tendency to shake confidence in the faith of the Legislature if you depart from 
them without the strongest proof of necessity. You may again have to deal 
with violent prejudices and violent objections. You may again have to offer 
equivalent measures of precaution and security for the purpose of abating those 
jodices. If you can prove that in former in-tances you have maintained 
your faith, the public will then place reliance on your new assurances, will ac- 
cept your new securities, and relinquish their !ong-cherished prejudices. But 
if the public find that no faith is to be placed in your pledges, aud that, after 
entering into acontract, you cannot fulfil it, then your proceedings will be 
accompanied with a great disadvantage, and your power of doing good will be 
diminished, in consequence of the public confidence in your acts being diminish- 
ed.” Mr. Grattan, Mr. Canning, and Lord Plunkett concurred in disclaiming any 
act to wesken the foundations of the Established Charch in Ireland. Seeing 
the concessions which have actually been made—the reduction of the Estab- 
lishment, the number of Bishops, and the amount of ecclesiastical revenues— 
the new appropriation and redistribution of those revenues—the transfer of 
tithes from the tenant to the landlord—could he hope to attain peace by any 
partial and limited concessions like those which Lord Howick advised? He did 
not know how to appropriate so small a sum as Lord Howick would divert to the 
purpo-es of the Roman Catholic religion. In 1829 he insisted on regarding 
the question of the (atholic Emancipation as one of civil privilege alone, dis- 
tinct from any question of religion ; and he now much doubted whether, if the 
government were suddenly to make any declaration of their intention to pro- 
vide fur the members of the Roman Catholic Church establishment, the discon- 
tent in Ireland would not rather be increased than diminished. “ I fear, there- 
fore, that the honourable and learned member for Bath will denounce me as 
having entirely failed in fulfilling the duties of a statesman. (Hear, hear.) I 
think it would not be for the public interets that I should make the concessions 
which he advises with regard to the Irish Church. If there are others willing 
to make those concessions—if ‘his House, or the majority of this House, thinks 
that the time has arrived fur considering that question—! leave them fairly to 
express their opinions by their votes; and { am perfectly certain, that any ar- 
rangement of a mattor of this kind may be more satisfactorily made by others 
than cou'd possibly be made by me, or by those who concur with me: and as | 
said before, | repeat again—l«t no partiality for the present government, let no 
past declazations in their favour, let no confidence an other grounds, prevent 


ing their votes on the present occasion.” 

Sir Rober: argued against considering the repeal of the Union in the same 
light with the repeal of any other act of Parliament; and he described the dif- 
ficulties of governing two independent nations in harmony. He replied to the 
demand that he should declare his course—**I am prepared to pursue that 
course which | consider I have pursued, namely, to administer the government 
of Ireland upon the principles of justice end impartiality. (Cheers) I am 
prepared to recognize the principle established by law, that there shall be 
equality of civil privileges. 1 am prepared, in respect of the franchise, to give 
a substantial and not a fictitious right of suffrage. In respect to the social con 
dition of Ireland, we are pr ‘pared also—but that is a matter for legislation, and 
we all fee! that no partiel legis'ation will be proper or effective—we are pre- 

red to consider the relations of landlord and tensnt deliberately, and all the 
important questions involved therein. With respect to the Established Charch 
Ihave already stated that we are not prepared to make one alteration in the 
law by which that Church and i's revenues shall be impaired. (Cheers and 
coun er-cheers ) I: is said on the other hand, ** Why do you do nothing? 
why stand with folded arms? why don’t you bring in measures at once?” | 
know what a tendency there is, particularly in some quarters, to press for mea 
sures of coercion. But we must have regard to the real circumstances before 
us, and to the means in the possession of the government. Demands may be 
made for new measures upon which to rely for the suppression of distur- 
bance. Sir, I claim for the gover: ment the entire right to yndge with re- 
gard to the discretion to be exercised either as to the application of the exist 
ing laws or as to an appeal to Parlisment for newones. I am not ashamed of 
acting with forbearance and moderation in matters of this kind.” He believed 
that ihe clamour for new restrictions end powers does not add to the strength 
of the Executive: on the other hand, that the agitation could not proceed 
without ranging on the side of Government many, Catholics as well as Protest- 
ants, who must be alarmed at the consequences of that agitation ; and he felt a 
source of s rength apd confidence in the loyalty of the well.aflected. “ Be- 
lieving that forbearance of the Governinent—while forbearance can be safely 
coritinued—will add rather to their strength than cause weakness, our firm de 
termination is, | repeat, to do everything that can be done by authority or by 
power to resist the success of the Repes! of the Union, by any other mode than 
the constitutional mode, the deliberate act of the Legislature.” He conel ded 
by reminding the Roman Catholics of the concessions already made to them— 
of the kindly feeling evinced—of their common country, common cause, and 
fear of common disaster—as reasons why they should join in firm resistance to 
the agitation for Repeal of the Union. 

Lord JOUN RUSSELL declared he had listened to Sir Robert Peel's 
speech with anything but satisfaction— 

Jt was less like the address of a minister than that of a member in Opposi- 
tion finding faults with the proposition of a Government. In the present 
alarming state of things he saw cause for fear—the fear of doing injustice. He 
approved of Sir Kobert Peel's resistance to the advice of irresponsible persons, 
who urged premature measures of coercion ; and allowed that it was impossible 
to concede ail demanded by the multitudes in [re'and ; but not less reprehen 
sible wes the course taken by Government—the course of doing nothing at al, 
bat waiting to hear the proposals of other members, caviliing about hem, and 
adopting none. He denied the practical equality of privileges between England 
and Ireland ; and then he touced upon many of the grievances already poiwted 
out. He would not entirely destroy the Estabiished Church in Ireland; but 
without producing a plan, be said that the Roman Catholic bi-hops and clergy 
ought to be put upon a footing of periect equality with the Protestant bishops 
and clergy ‘The whole system of appointing partisans should be ebandoned ; 
and Sir Robert Peel should do as Cromwell did when he apfointed Sir Matthew 
Hale to administer justice, though tnat lawyer doubted the authority of C-om- 
well himself. Lord John allaced to Mr. Fox's conciliatory measures in 1782, 
when the Volun'eers were in arms—to Mr. Pitt's promise of (atholic Emanci 
pation immediately afier the rebellion in Ireland—and to the Duke of Wel- 
lington's concession of Catholic Emancipation, under the avowed dread of civil 
war, as examples for Sir Robert Peel. Dilating on the pussible difficulties which 
might accrue in our foreign relations, he warned ministers to beware the conse- 
quences of injustice to Ireland. 

Lord JOHN MANNERS thought that the motion had been made in a fair 
spirit, and he would give it his vote. Even Tory Lord-Lieutenan’s might copy 


the policy of Lor Strafford—the man that introduced flax into ireland, and a ody 7 « — 
| Gen e Army 


procured for ireland the victualling of the Navy 

Mr MUN1IZ complained that Ireland and England were only treated too 
much alike, and without achange both would go to ruin 

Mr. FERRAND said that if this were a vote of want of confidence in Minis- 
ters, he should betray his consti uents were he to oppose it: it it were a 
vote on the Irish questions only, he would vole with Ministers. Let Govern 
ment, he said, amid repeated cheers, survey the frightful and dengerous state 
of Wales. He looked to the winter with fear aud trembling Government 
did nothing: they “ere impotent for good and powerless to protect Let 
them tell him what they meant to do for England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales; for they had deceived every party. 


Che Army. 
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| 9th Lt. Dragoons, to be Lieut. by p. v. Innes, who retire 
honourable gen:!emen who entertain that opinion from expressing it by record- | 














Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoin: the following Officers in her 
boy ey Service, to be Companions of the said Most Hon. Military Onder of 


Bath, viz. :-— 

Lieuwt.-Col. J. L. Pennefather, 224 Reg. of Foot; Lieut-Col. J. Poole, 223 
Reg. of Poot; LieutCol. P. M'Pherson, 17th Reg. of Poot ; Maj. F. Darley 
George, 22d Reg. of Ft.; Maj. T. 8. Conway, 284 Reg. of Ft. 

Her Majesty has further been pleased to appoint the following Officers in 
the East India Company's Service to be Companions of the said’ Most Hon 
Military Order of the Bath, viz. -— 

Col. W. Pattle, %h Bengal Cavalry ; Liewt-Col. A. 'T. Reid, 12th Bombay 
N_ 1; Lieut.-Col, C. Waddington, Bombay Engineers . Lieut-Col. M. Stack, 
32 Bombay Cavalry; Lieut.-Col. W. Wylie, 2ist Bombay N. 1; Lieut-Col 
W. J. Browne, 8th Bombay N. 1. ; Lieut.-Col. P. F. Story, 9th Bengal Cav- 
alry; LieutCol. A. Wooabum, 2h Bombay N, 1; Lieut.-Col. John Lloyd 
Bombay Anillery ; Lieut. Col. J. Outram, 21 Bombay N.L.; Lieat. Cot J 
T. Leslie, Bombay Artillery ; Maj. C. H. Delamain, 34 Bombay Cavalry ; 
Maj. M. F. Willoughby, Bombay Artillery; Maj. W. 'T. Whiilic, Bombay 
Anillery ; Maj. G. Fisher, 12th Bombay N: 1. ; Maj. J. Jackson, 25th Bombay 
N.1.; Maj. A. Tucker, 9h Bengal Cavalry ; Maj. 8. J. Stevens, 21st Bom- 
bay N. 1; Maj. E. Green, 21st Bombay N- 1; Maj. W. Bazet, G. Blenkins, 
6th Bombay N. | 

BREVET. 


War Office, July 4—To be Lieuts, Cols. in the Army. —Maj. J. Poole, 28d 
Ft. ; Maj. P. M‘Pherson, 17th Ft. ‘To be Majors in the Army—Capt. Fred. 
Darley George, 224 Ft. ; Capt. 'T. Sydenham Conway, 224 Ft. To be Aide- 
de-Camp to the Queen, with the rank of Colonel in the Army in the East In- 
dies—Lieut. Col. W. Patile, 9th Reg. of Bengal Cavairy. ‘To be Lieut. Cols. 
in the Army in the East Indies—Maj. A. T. Reid, 12th Reg. Bombay N. L ; 
Maj. C. Waddington, Bombay Engineers ; Maj. M. Stack, 3d Bombay Cavy- 
alry; Maj. W. Wylie, 21st Bombay N. L.; Maj. W. J. Browne, 8th Bombay 
N. 1; Maj. P. F. Story, 9th Bengal Cavalry; Maj. Aleg. Woodburn, 25th 
Bombay N. 1; Maj. J. Lloyd, Bombay Anillery ; Ma). J. Outram, 23d Bom. 
bay N.1.; Maj. J.T’. Leslie, Bombay Artillery. ‘To be Majors in the Army 
in the East Indies—Capt. C. H. Delamain, 2d Bombay Cavalry ; Capt. M 
fF, Willoughby, Bombay Artillery ; Capt. W. 'T. Whitlie, Bombay Artillery ; 
Capt. G. Fisher, 12th Bombay N. L ; Captain F. N. B. Tucker, 24 Bombay 
Kur. Inf; Capt. J. Jackson, 26th Bombay N.1.; Capt. A. Tucker, %h Bengal 
Cavalry ; Capt. 8. J. Stevens, 2ist Bombay N. 1; Capt. E. Green, 21st Bom- 
bay N. I.; Capt. W. B. G. Blenkins, Gth Bombay N. | 

Otiice of Ordnance, July 3.—Erratum in the Gazette of the 23d ult.—For 
Guy Bolton, read Guy Rotion 

Errata in the Gazette of 27th ult.—In the list of appointinents by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Edinburgh, the designation of the regiment was 
erroneously stated to be the N. Mid-Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry, in the place 
of the Ri. Mid-Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry. ‘The name of the gentleman ap 
pointed to be Assist. Surg. in the same reg, is John G. M. Burt, M.D., not 
James G. M, Bart, M.D 

War-ofiice, July ys 1843— 1st Life Guards—Cor. and Sub-lt. Henry Marquess 
of Worcester, to be Li. by p. v. Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart., who retires; H. D 
Streatfield, Gent. to be cor. and Sub-lt. by p. v. Marquess of Worcester. 9th Lt 
Drag.—Lord Jas, DeBurgh Brown to be Cor. by p. v. Carew, prom. in 16th Lt 
Dragoons. 12th Lt, Dragoons—Lieut. W.H. ‘Vottenham to be Capt. by p. v 
Childe, who retires; Cornet C. Sutton to be Lieut. by p. v. ‘Tottenham ; Cor- 
net J. D. M. M. Prior, from 15th Lt. Dragoons, to be cornet v. Sutton, 15th 
Lt. Dragoons—Lieut. R. F. Poore, from 4th Lt. Dragoons, to be Capt. without 
p.v Gillespie, dec.; Ens. J. De M. M. Prior, from 36th Foot, to be Cornet 
without p. v. Bill, prom.; J. B. Miller, Gent., to. be Cornet by p. v. Prior, ap- 
pointed to 12th Lt. Dragoons. 16th Lt. Dragoons—Cormet J. H. Carew, trom 
Wth Foot—Capt 
W. M. G. M‘Murdo, from h. p. unatt., to be Capt. v. Geo. Wardell, who ex 
changes. 35th—Ens. W.'T. Harris, to be Lieut. by p. v. Gordon, who retires ; 
E. P. Burroughes, Gent., to be Ens. by p. v. Harris. 36th—Gent. Cadet Robt 
Barnston, from RI. Mill. Coll., to be tins. without p. v. Prior, app. to 15th La 
Dragoons. 44th—Gent. Cadet William Taussett, from Rl. Mill. Coll, to be 
Ens. without p. v. Chapman, who resigns. 5ist—Capt. T. Butler, from h, p 
ith Drag. Guards, to be Capt. v. R. Daly, who retires upon h. p., having been 
app. Capt. of Gent. Cadets at RL Mill. Coll; Lieut. F. Carey, to be Capt. by 
p. V. Butler, who retires; Ens. E. Stansfield, to be Lieut. by p. v. Carey; 5 
A. Madden, Gent., to be Ens. by p. v. Stansfield. 53d—Ens. C. H. Dowkes 
to be Lieut. by p. v. Glover, who retires; E. A. Noel, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v 
Dowker 

tifle Brigade—Hon. G. Elliot, to be Sec. Lieut. by p. v. Wake who 
retires, 

Ist West India Reg —Ens. G. H. Cox, to be Lieut. without p. v. Page 
who retires; W. Turnbull, Gent., to be Ens. by p. v. Cox 

Unarr.—To be Capts. without p., Lieut. J. P. Berry, from RI. Newfound- 
land Cos; Lieut. J. J. Dwyer, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt; Lieut. W.M. G 
M‘Murdo, from the 22d F't 

Brever—Capt. T. Butler, 51st, to be Capt. in the army. Jan. 10, 1887 

Office of Ordnance, July 7—Corps of Royal Engineers—See. Capt. J. 
Hawkshaw to be Captain, v. Battersbee, ret. on f. p.; First Lt. H. D. Darness 
to be sec. Capt., v. Hawkshaw; Sec. Lt. J. B. Luyken to be first Lt., v. Hat- 
ness. 

War Office, July 14, 1843.—tth Drag. Guards—Lt. F. W. Arkwright, to 
be Capt. by p. v. Leigh, who ret; Cornet M. L. Blake, to.be Lt, by p. v. Ark 
wright; KE. H. Lane, Gent., to be Cornet by p. v. Blake. 4th Lt. Dra;—Lt. A 
Low, to be Capt. by p. v. Agnew, who ret; Cornet G. J. Brown, to be Lt. by 
p. v. Low: G. R. Edgell, Gent., to be Cornet by p. v. Brown. 11th La. Drag. 
—Cornet and Adjt. H. Hanson, to have the rank of Lt. July 18; Cornet F. 
8. Corrance, to be Lt. by p. v. Pit, who ret; W. J.J. A. Sinclair, Gent., to 
be Cornet by p. v. Corrancs ist or Grenadier Regiment of Ft. Guards.—Bt. 
Col. C. F. R. Lascelles, to be Major without p. v. Col. Ellison, dec., July 4; 
3t. Col. T. Drake, from h. p., Unatt., to be Capt. and La. Col. v. Lascelles ; 
Li. and Capt. C. W. Ridley, to be Capt. and Lt. Col. by p. v. Drake, who ret; 
Ens. and Lt. E. W. Pakenham, to be Lt. and Capt. by p. v. Ridley; Ens. the 
Hon. F. J. Fitzroy, from 15th I't., to be Ens. and Lt. by p. v. Pakenham. Ist 
F't.—Lt. Col. Robert Mullen, from h. p. Unatt., to be Lt. Col. v. G. A. Weth 
erall, who exchanges ; Capt. T. M. Byrme, from h. p. Unatt., to be Capt. v. J 
Mullen, who exch.; Bt. Maj. G. Bell to be Maj. without p. v. R. Mullen, pro 
moted; Lt. C. Curtis to be Capt. v. Bell; Ens. C. E. Davenport to be Lt. v 
Custis; Ens. J. Fleming, from 82.1 Ft., to be Ens. v. Lloyd, who exchs.; Gent 
Cadet W. F’. Scott, from Royal Mil. Col, to be Ens. v. Davenpoit. 12.h, As 
sist. Surg. J. W. Chambers, M. D., from 70th Ft, to be assist. Surg. vy. Ro- 
bertson, prom. on the Staff. 55th—Brt. Lt. Col. N. Maclean to be Maj. with 
out p. v. Fawcett, dec; Lt. T. A. Heriot to be Capt. v. Maclean; Ens. J. Ma- 
guire to be Lt. v. Heriot, July 4; Gent. Cadet J. G. Don Marshall, from Ri 
Mil Col., to be Ens. v. Maguire. 82i—Ens. T. D. Lloyd, from Ist Ft, to be 
Ens. v. Fleming, who exchs. 86th—Lieut. Col. A. 8. H. Aplim, from &9th 
Ft , tobe Lt. Col. v Bouverie, who exchs. 89th—Liecut. Col j W. Bouverie, 
from 86th Ft., to be Lt. Col. v. Aplin, who exchs. 921—Staff Surgeon of 24 
Class, 'T. Foss, to be Surg. v. Palmer, prom. to the Staff 

Staif.—Brev. Col. G. A. Wetherall Ist Ft., to be Dep. Adj. Gen. to the 
forces serving in Canada, v. Lt. Col. Eden, app. Assist. Adj. Gen. in North 
Britain, 

Hospital Staff_—Surg. C. Q. Palmer, from 92d Ft.,to be Staff Surg. of Ist 
Class v. Ab. Armstrong, who ret. upon h. p. Assist. Surg. W. Robertson, 
M. D., from 12th Ft., to be Staff Surg. of 24 Class v. Foss, app. to #24 Ft 

Mem.—The surname of the Ensign app. to 44th Ft, on 7th July, 1540, is 
“ Fausset,” and not “ Taussett.” The surname of the Comet and Sub-Lt., 
app. to Ist. Reg. of Life Guards, on 7th July, is >treaifeild, and not Streatfeld. 
Prince Albert's Own Reg. of Norfolk Yeomanry Cavalry. —W. J. Blake, 
Gent., to be Lt. v. Knight, prom. Jaly 1. Castlemartin Yeomanry Cavalry— 
J. B. Byers, Gent., to be Cornet v. Leach, prom. July 1. 
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ALLEGED EXCESSES OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN 
AFFPGHANISTAN. | 
The following is a copy of the reply of Sir William Nott to the qnestions sent 
and which was forwarded by him to the Adjutant 


Lucknow, Apri 4 


Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No 817, of | 
the 29th ult, ealling upon me, by dvections of the right hon. the Governor 
General of India, to re port Upon Cerlain excesses said to have been committed | 
by the British troops on retiring from Affzhanis an I wil confine my remarks | 
to that veteran gailant, and highly disciplined army whieh | had the honour to | 
command for so long a period, and | will leave « to my gallant comrade, Sir | 
George Pollock, G. C. B., to defend the hovour of the troops he commanded 


1. Lam called upon to s‘a’e upon what private property, and upon + hat pri- | 


vate buildings, injury was inflicted by my orders, or under my toleration, at 
Ghoznee I! answer, upon pone 
2 fam desired to state, “* whether unresisting individuals were destroyed in | 


cold blood for mere vengeance, and whether wormen were enher violated of | every step, 


mord+ red for their ornaments” | will endeavour to s«ppress my scorn and in 
d gnation, while | shorily reply to thes churge, or suspicion, or wha’ ever it may 
be called by the persons from whom it emanated 


The Queen has been pleased to nominate and appoint Major General Sir | by the people of Englacd, or ratber, | would believe, by a few indiv doals, to | 


Charles James Napier, Knight Commander of the 
Order of the Bath, to be a Knight Grand Cross of the said Order 


ost Honourable Military | tee gatlant Candahar army—tbat army wh b was for so lung a tune neglected 


but which nevertheless nobly upheld our natioual honour, and during a period 


Aud thie is the retoren made 


of four years acted with the greatest forbearance and hu nanity 10 whe people of 
Affghanistan. 

uvenes.—Colonel Polmer, at the head of a brave “arrison, sarrendered 
Ghoanee to various tribes of Afghans. ‘The city was orcapied by these 
for months ; it was vacated by the enemy on the arrive! o! the army under my 
command. On its being entered by the British troops, 1 was found that not a 
siogle person was im the city—neither man, por woman. por ebild There was 
no property, and | do pot believe there was a house left comp'etely standing in 
the town—the whole hod] been vnroofed avd destroved by the contending 
Affghans, for the sake of the timber, &e. 

1 have said there were oo inhabitants in Ghoznee, and therefore “ UnTEsieting 
individuals could not have been destroyed in cold blood ; women could not 
have been murdered and violated for their ornaments” hese, | boldly «ar, 
are gross and villanons falsehoods, whomever they emanote from : 

1 ordered the fortiications and citadel of Ghuznee to be destroved it had 
been the scene of treachery, mutilation, torture, s'arvation, and cruel murder, 
to our unresisting and unprisoned countrymen. Look at the contrast—eee the 
conduct of the noble British soldier; and are calumny and gross falsehcod to 
rob bim of the honour’ They shall not, while I have life to defend his fame 

Rosa —The extensive village or town of Rosa is situated about two miles 
from Ghuznee, and i lovely to behold. When this city was taken by the 
force under my command, Rosa was fall of inhabitants, men, women, and chil- 
dien ; my troops were encamped close to its walls; its gardens and ite houses 
were full of property, its berns and farmyards were well stored, its orchards 
were loaded with fruit, its vineyards bent beneath a rich and ripe vintage, the 
property taken from our murdered soldiers of the Ghuance garrison was seen 
erp in its dwellings. Were not these tempting objects to the soldier who 

ad undergone four years of fatigue and privation! Some of these soldiers had 
seen, and all hed beard of the treacherous murder of their relations and com- 
trades by these very people ; but why should leularge! Four days the vieto- 
rious Candaher army remeined encamped close to this village, with all these 
temptations before it and at ite mercy, but pot a particle of anything was taken 
trom the Affghan ; the fruit brought for sale was paid for at a rate far above ite 
value ; no man, no living thing was injured. Much more I could say, but so 
much for the noble British soldier, for Ghuznee, and for the beautiful, rich, and 
tempting town of Rosa. 

I did not command et Cabul, I did not interfere in its concerns. I sever 
was in its bazaars. My division was encamped at a distance, with the excep 
tion of one regiment, against which corps | never received a complaint My 
division was not in Cabul after Sir George Pollock's troops left. General lol 
lock’s army and my troops marched the same day. No man ander my, com 
mand was ever detected in pluodering without bemg immediately punished 

How am I to have patience to reply to * Whether the Affghans were per 
mitted to be wantonly treated or murdered 1” Is this a proper question to put 
to a British general officer, who has ever had the honour of his country upper- 
most in bis mind and deep impressed upon his heart’ “ Permitted,” indeed ' 
!s it supposed that | am void of religion, that I am iqnorant of what is due to 
that God whom I have worshipped from my childhood? Am I thus to have my 
feelings outraged because a few people in India and Engiand have sent forth 
villanous falsehoods to the world '~—I have confined my n ply for the present as 
much as possible, to the questions in your letter. 1 will only farther eay that 
never did an army march through a country with less marauding and lees vio 
lence than that which | commanded in Affghanistan. 

In Lower Affghanistan, or the Candahar distrie's, 1 put down rebellion 
quelled all resistance to the British power in spite of the fears and weakness of 
my superiors. By mild persuasive measures | induced the whole population to 
reiurn to the cultivation of their land, and to live in peace. | left them as 
Iriends, and on friendly terms. On my leaving Cendahar ne man was injured or 
molested, no man was deprived of his preperty, and my soldiers and the c:tiens 
were seen embracing. It is on record that | informed the Indian Government 
that I could hold the country for any time; it is on record that [ informed Lord 
Auckland, os far back as December, 1841, that I would, with permission, re-oe 
copy Cabal with the force under my command ; there was nothing to prevent it 
but the unaccountable panic which prevailed at the seat of government. And 
now | am rewarded by a certain set of peeple in England taxing me with thas 
which would be disgraceful to me as a religious man, as an honoursble gentle 
man, and a British officer Lam, sir, your most obedient servant, 

W. NOTT, Major General 
To Major General J, R. Lumley, Adjutant General of the Army 
ee 
PEEL'S OWN POLICY 
From the Landon Spectator, July \S 

It is now put beyond a doubt that Sir Robert Peel has no poliey lor Ireland 
He avows this, and giories in it. Tle sees no occasion for unusual measures 
ot any kind, or even for anxiety. ‘lo the general call upon him to do some 
thing, he searcely thinks it worth while to give any answer but a good-hu 
moured sinile. He puts one in mind of the captain of a Margate steamer 
who comforts his Cockney passengers during a squall at the Nore by laughing 
at their idle fears. He seems to think that all the world except himsell has 
gone @ litte mad on the subject of Ireland, and that his only business ts to re 
store them to their senses by exhibiting calmness and nonch ene 

This behaviour of the Premier puzzies everybody. He is not stupid, nor 
heedless, nor pig-headed ; but, on the contrary, remarkable for acuteness, cau 
tion, and pliability to the force of cireumstances. We may be sure that his is 
a deliberate resolution. We may be certain that in determining against the 
adoption of any policy for Lreland, he has a policy of his own W hai can it 
be ? 

There can be but one answer to the question, Sir Robert Peel stakes power, 
fame, and the safety of his country, on his own confidence in being right in his 
difference with all the world on the subject of the present agitation in Lreland 
His view of it is expressed in two words: it will soon © blow over " it 
should, Sir Robert Peel will not merely not lose, but will gain in all sorts of 
ways from having differed with the public on this question. Lat us suppose 
that O'Connell inakes no “ next move”—that the payment of Repeal rent out 
of the landiord’s rent falls off to a trifle—that Repeal meetings cease—and 
that O'Connell, having pocketed a princely income tor the year 1843, retires to 
Darrynane and his beagles: let this be supposed, and then who can doubt that, 
whether as regards the country at large, the opposition, or the disaffection of 
some of his own party, Sir Robert Peel will gain a signal triamph and a large 
aceession of power and fame ? On the other hand, if the passive rebellion th 
Ireland should gain strength from habit and more perfect organization—if the 
Repeal rent should go on increasing, or the landlord's diminishing, let who may 
profit by the deficiency—if any mere aceident should produce bloodshed and 
active rebellion: in that case, Sir Robert Peel would be stripped, in a week, 
of power and reputation, and the approval of his own conscience. Man never 
staked more on his own judgment, against the judgment, it may be said, of 
nearly all the rest of nakiol We wait for the event 

Sut there can be no doubt that Sir Robert Peel suffers in the mean time 
from what may be termed his own policy as to Ireland. So very few re 
believe that the Lrish agitation isa “ mock crisis” and will “ blow over,” t 
all the world, supposing it to be a litte mad, imagines Sir Robert Peel to be 
so. For the present, he has at least the appearance of being defied and beaten 
by O'Connell, since, assuredly, the Agitator has the best of it in thet battle 
of counter-proclamations about Repeal. ‘The apparent weakness and bewil- 
derment of the Prime Minister as tu Ireland causes his Government, notwith- 
standing its majority, to be really weak in the House of Commons; and it 
seers not improbable that the session will close leaving a history of nothing 
but abortive atternpts at Jegislation. O'Connell, therefore, must be quick in 
retiring to Darrynane, or Sir Robert Peel's own policy may prove @ gran 
mistake, even though he should turn out to be right against é lthe world in 
deeming the Repeal agitation a matter of no importance 


Exchange at New York on London, at @ days 105 3-4 « 1s, 
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The Acadia reached Boston on Wednesday, and brought our London Giles to 
the 16rh ult 

Ireland, the all-absorbing topic, begins to fll men’s minds with alerm. The 
activity of Me. O'Connell and the supmeness of Sir Robert Peel give rise to 
fearlul forebodings It i now ascertained that no measures to impede the 
tumul!toousand illegal repeal meetings are to be adopted; the disense is to be 
allowed to take tte own cour-e, while the State doctors calmly look on, trusting 
to the strength and vigoor of the constitution to resist the shock. The “ Arma 
B ii,’ the ouly remedy adopted by the goveramen’, drags its slow length along 
through Parhamect, impeded and obstructed by the opponents of the cabinet at 
and cannot be expected to pass but with the end of the session, if 
even thea 

We shoald not be doing our doty as faithful journaliets, did we not epprise 
our readers that such a state of thogs hes very materially injured the Peel 
cabinet in the estimation of vhe people of Great Britain. That Sa Robert Peel 
and his colleagues have lost much public confidevce i certain, and it ts shown 































































































im the quarter where it is sure to , the press, Of all the Lon- 
don daily joornals the Herald is the only paper that goes the length of advoca- 

ting *nd supporting the cabmet policy as relates to Ireland. The Premier, 

hewever, is calm and dignified—feels conscious of the accuracy of his policy, 

aed confidently awaits the result. We give from the London Spectator. # p® 

per «! vays well informed and exercising good judgment, an aricie ijustraling 

Sir Kobert’s views, to which we beg to direct the attention of ovr aders. 

How far be is supported by other members of the cabinet seems 4 matter of 

doubt ; bat reports are prevalent in al! quarters that dissentions do prevail in 

the government councils to a very considerable extent 

In Parliament, two ques'ions—the Irish Arms Bill and Mr. Smith O'Brien's 
movion for redressing Irish grievancos—have almost exclusively occupied the 
time since the lest advices. The slow details of the “ Arms Bill” we 
do not follow ; but as Mr. O'Brien's motion gave rise to many nights debate, 
dering whieh mach information was evoked, we have given several of the prin- 
cips! speeches delivered on the occasion, among others that of the Premier, m 
which he defended his policy with masterly ability, We commend it to our 
weaders. - . 

But admitting Sir Robert Peel to be right in his estimate of Mr. O'Connell's 

petriotieom—ad mit, for the sake of argument, that the great agitator is ony ona 
new expedition for filling his own pockets, and, having done so, will for a while 
retwrn to his country seat and enjoy the ill gotten fruits of his toils—is it fitting 
that he should be permitted to pursue such a course aumolested! Ought any 
government to look on inactively, allowing the pcace of the country to be dis 
tarbed, the laws to be violated, and the Queen's authority set at nought, to 
gratify the eupidity of a wicked and wreckless individoal’ Is Mr. O'Connell 
to be permitted to retire with his ill-gotten booty until new wants rouse him to 
make another foray upon the peace of the country and the pockets of his too 
coufiding countrymen! We way such a spectacle is a disgrace to the age, and 
we can find no excuse for the forbearance of the government. If Mr 
O'Connell be pursuing « legal course, why molest him at all! Why declare 
his acts illegal ! Why dismivs magistrates for attending his meetings’? And 
if his course be illegal, and dangerous to the peace of the state and the in- 
tegrity ef the empire, he should be immediately checked, and made to feel the 
strong arm of the law in all its vigour. In no point of view, then, can we jus- 
tify the policy of the government, and it is not to be wondered atthat such a 
government is daily losing public confidence. 

As steady and faithful Conservatives, it is our duty to put these facts before 
eur readers, howover painful it may be to our feelings. 

The Duke of Wellington has spoken out on the subject of the Irish disturb- 
ances as becomes him. Oo the 14th ult. the Marquess of Clanricarde brought 
forward hie Resolutions censuring the policy of the Cabinet, particularly for the 
act of dismissing the magistrates who attended repeal meetings. The Resolu- 
tions of the Marquess were met by the Duke with a disect negative, supported 
by @ speech of great earnesiness, vigor, and directness to the point. We can- 
not find room for the whole speech to-day, but we nevertheless give the follow- 
ing abstract, to read which is indeed refreshing after the still-water effusions o! 
other Ministers. It will be observed that the Dake does not undertake to de. 
cide the question of the legality of the Repeal Mectings :— 

Tho Duke of Weitixeron met the resolution by a direct negative— 

He reminded the House that the Repeal agitation originated in the time of 
the late Ministers, and Lord Fortescue had expressly denounced it. The acts 
impugned were forced upon Government. He set aside the question as to the 
technical legality of the Repeal meetings, not being competent to discuss it ; 
but he justified the course taken by Government on these grounds. It was 
notorious that Parliament was of opinion that the Union should not be repealed. 
—* These meetings, consisting of 20,000, 10,000, or 100,000 men—no matter 
the number of thousands—having been continued after these declarations in 
Parliament, { wish to know with what object they were continued’ With a 
view to address Parliament to repeal the Union! No, my lords; they were 
continued in order to obtain the desired repeal of the Union by the terror of the 

ple, and if not by terror, by force and violence. (Loud cries of * Hear, 
Pear!) And the persons calling these meetings, I beg your lordships to ob- 
serve, were magistrates; the very men who, if such force and violence were to 
be resorted to, must have been employed by the Government in measures to 
resist such terror and violence, to prevent breaches of the peace, and to arrest 
those who were guilty of sach breaches of the peace, and bring them to 
justice.” That was the ground on which the Lord Chancellor of Ire. 
land said to the magistrates" You must be dismissed if you attead 
or excite attendance at such meetings.” The meetings were attended 
by large nombers, in military array; dispersed at the word of com 
mand; threats were held out—* Blood or Repeal!” and such inscriptions 
on flags. ‘ My lords, I have had some experience in the course of a long life 
mand in the service of the sovereign of this country—I say I have had some 
experience in these revolutions. A distinguished author who has written on 
France, said, ‘On conspire sur la place.” There was no secrecy in the trans 
actions. The reason was, that the great means of operation was terror—decep 
tion as to their followers, and terror towards their adversaries; and when a 
learned gentleman declares that * Napoleon had not in Russia such an army as 
there is here, and the Duke of Wellington had not such a one at Waterloo,’— 
why, very possibly not, my Lords. (Loud laughter ) Nay, more, mind what he 
said respecting the organization of this army and the means of assembling the 
lation. Fic said on one vceasion, that in the course of one night he could 
collect the whole of his forces ; and of that [have no doubt. What is the 
cousequence of this’ Why, my Lords, I say it became tho duty of the Govern- 
ment to be prepared—and I hope the Government has beeu prepared—in all 
parts of the country, to protect the persons of the inhabitants, to preserve the 
property of the peaceable people, to do everything in their power to maintain 
the domivion of her Majesty and of this country, and to be prepared for any 
unfortunate event. I do not know what effect the measure has had; [ can’t 
say whether more thousands or less thousands have assembled since ; but this, 
my Lords, | know—that J feel more security when I knoe that we have not to 
employ men in putting down @ mischief which they have themselves been instru- 
mental in producing. The Duke went on to vindicate the willingness of Par- 
liament to legislate for the benefit of Ireland. jHe regretted to learn the extent 
of poverty in Ireland ; unfortunately there are poor in all parts of the kingdom 
“+ Is that poverty relieved by a march of twenty-tive or thirty Irish miles a day, 
in spring and summer, to hear seditious speeches! Is poverty relieved by 
subseribing to repoal rent, or to O'Connell's rent! On the contrary, the 
evils of poverty are to be remedied by industry and sobriety. The evils of 
poverty are not such as can be remedied in a single day. ‘The means of cor- 
recting such evils must be some time in course of operation ; and above all, this 
was to be remembered, that nothing whatever could be effected for improving 
the condition of the Irish people till the present tendency to insubordination 
was repressed.” 

After this the noble Marquess bad the satisfaction to see bis Resolutions 
thrown out by a vote of 29 to 91, which we suppose will close his mouth for 
the Session. There is some virtue yet left in the House of Peers. As regards 
dismissing those magistrates, we only regret that the act was not followed up 
with other measures equally stringent and necessary 

The impunity with which the illegal proceedings are permitted to go on in 
Treland have emboldened certain reckless persons to make a trial of similar 
demonstrations in London. A repeal meeting is announced to take place at 
Marylebone, headed by that insignificant, yet restless person, Sir Henry Hall 
The Carrs and Davezacs, too, of Paris, have had their sympathizing meeting, 

which consisted of about one Aundred persons. They collected a little rint, 


We regret that Mr. Farrand has withdrawn his bill for the allotment of waste 
lands, and trost it will be again brougt:t forward next session. Lord Worsley 
has, too, withdrawn his bill, for the enclosure of Commons, for the present. 
The session has, indeed, been an unfruitful one. 

It is understood that intimation has been conveyed to Lord Poulett, com- 
manding her Majesty's ship Crayfort, at the Sandwich Islends, that the Gov- 
eroment of Great Britain has distinetly and formally acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of King Tamehanaha the Third, as sovereign of those islands. 





The British army of Affghanistan has at length ‘met with a triumphant 
vindication, 48 relates to its alleged excesses, from the pen of Gen. Nott. 
A letter, it appears, was addressed to him by order of the Governor Gene- 
ral, asking explanations as to those allegations. The reply, which we pub- 
lish in another colamn, while it refutes these infamous charges, gives vent 
to the indignation naturally engendered by them in an honourable and sensi- 
tive mind. It is now clear, but for the imbecility of those in authority above 
General Nott, that the country could have been retamed without difficulty or 
danger ; and that the horrors of the retreat, as well es the retreat itself, from 
Cabul, might have been averted. The admirable letter from General Nott 
was published in the Commercial Adrertiser, of Thursday, the day of the 
arrival of the packet, aod as Englishmen we feel grateful to the editors of that 
paper for their honourable promptitude after all that has been ssid on the 
subject in this country. 
The war of * Rebecca and her Daughters,” in Wales, against the turnpike- 
gates, continues. The parties assemble, commit their de, edations, and dis- 
perse with so much alacrity, that it seems impossible to check or prevent 
their outrages. Col. Love, well known in the colonies, commands in a por- 
tion of the disturbed district. A body of dragoons has been ordered thither— 
but it is feared that Rebecea’s Daughters will be too light-footed even for them 
It is another King Ludd affair, and is wholly unconnected with any political 
movement. 
The accounts from Spain are of a very unsatisfactory character. Pronun- 
ciamentos are spreading, and the Regent Esrarrero seems scarcely to know 
where to turn to make head against the disaffection springing up around him. 
The Capital had as yet remained faithful to the established order of things, al- 
though threatened by partizan parties in its immediate vicinity. Saragossa too 
had evinced the most decided hostility to a change, and the determined atti- 
tude of its inhabitants had probably checked the advance of Narvaez the 
Christino Commander. The disaffection which exists seems principally con- 








fined to military officers, amongst whom it is alleged immense sums of money 
have been distributed. The Spanish Journals in the interest of the Regent do 
not hesitate to puint to France as the instigator of the whole movement, and in 
reference to this allegation, the London Times says— 


“ Whenever confidence or indiscretion shall have made these treasons speak 
out, as they must do before they effect any great object, the English Govern- 
ment will not be slow to discharge to the full the duties which such a crisis 
would impose upon it. The attempt to place a French prince upon the throne of 
Spain is one which must needs require the whole strength of France, and some- 
thing more to accomplish it, for it would indubitably call forth the whole strength 
of this country, if not of all Europe, to resist it. The plans of Lovis XIV. for 
securing the succession of Spain were combined with a degree of skill and au- 
dacity \o which modern diplomacy affords no parallel; yet the first week of 
actual war rendered those schemes almost as idle as if they had never been. 
Fraud is a bad foundation for the use of force ; and it is by force alone that 
such questions, if they are raised, can be decided.” 

The Revenue, as made up on the Sth July, shows a very considerable increase, 
although the Croakers say the increase arises from the Income Tax, and the 
payments made by China. Whatever the cause may be, the effect is certainly 
gratifying in the present state of general depression. The following are some 
of the details :— 

The general balance for the year shows an increase in the total revenue of 
the country, to the amount of 2,442,942/., as compared with the year ending 
July 5, 1842. In this sum is included the property-tax, amounting for the year 
to 3,317,987/. and the money received from China, which must amount to at 
least a million sterling. These two items being deducted, it will be found that 
on the ordinary sources of revenue, the actual decrease is nearly one million 
nine hundred thousand pounds. 

In the Customs, there is a decrease of 514,926/. on the year, as compared 
with the year 1842, while, on the quarter, there is an merease of 135,015/., as 
compared with the corresponding quarter of last year. 

In the Excise, the decrease is no less for the year than 1,013,8682. as com- 
pared with last year; while for the quarter there is an increase of 140,013! 
In the Stamps and Taxes, there is a decrease both on the year and quarter. In 
the Stamps, the decrease on the year is 203,717/., and on the quarter 39,369/., 
and in the Taxes, the decrease on the year is 249,033/., and on the quarter 
74,4081. ‘There is a smalldecrease in the revenue of the Post-office for the 
quarter to the amount of 9000/,, but on the year the increase is 59,000/. 





“YOUNG ENGLAND.” 

This name is taken by a sort of new party in England, whose sphere of ac- 
tion is chiefly in the House of Commons. The members consist of a number 
of young noblemen and gentlemen, who consider themselves very patriotic, 
doubtless ; and who, it is fair to admit, are well ordered, well disposed, and 
well behaved, although a little fantastical in their notions. By these qualities 
they are known, and they adopt, moreover, a certain decoration of their out 
ward man in the shape of white waistcoats and white cravats. They take 
part in all public business, and like most young men, believe they are much 
wiser than their elders. ‘Ihe greater part of ** Young England,” consists of 
scions of Tory aristocracy, although they affect to disdain the trammels of party’ 
so much so that Lord John Manners, one of them, thought proper to speak 
and vote against the Tory Ministry, on Mr. O-Brien’s motion. The formation 
of such a party at such a moment, indicates, most clearly, in our opinion, the 
want of confidence in the Tory leader. Such an anomaly could not have 
arisen under the old discipline of the Tory school. Canning would have de. 
molished the white waistcoat conclave with a single dash of his inimitable ridi- 


an animal sui generts, in the British Parliament at any rate. 
It is easy to sneer at ‘ white waistcoats and neckcloths ;" and they are fair 





game for the sveerer when there is nothing better beneath them. Even on 
this assumption, it might be said of Young England, that its demeanor showed 
better taste, was more unobtrusive, and more gentlemanlike in the true and 
high sense of the word, than Young France, Yoons Germany, or any other 
* young” of the age. 

But there is something better beneath these white waistcoats and neckcloths. 
All can see that their wearers are punctual io their attendance in the House 


gant though quiet style of dress has a spice of refined Quakerism in it. There 
les at the bottom of it the same conviction which animates the Quaker, that 
a man irreproachably neat in his attire will generally attempt to make his 
conduct correspond ; and the dress of Young England is in better taste than 
the Quakers’. 

Young England is suspected of fanaticism—of a leaning at the least to 





which was very fittingly entrusted to the care of a M. Ledru Rollin, a gentle- 
man under sentence of three months’ imprisonment for sedition in his own 
country! This patriot, at the last dates, was on his way to lay the tribute at 
the feet of the agitator ome 

The death of Lieutenant-Colonel Fawcett, killed in a duel by his brother-in- 
law, Lieutenant Monroe, of the Horse Guards (Blue), is producing a great sen. 
sation in England, and a genera! condemnation of the seconds, as the quarre} 
was entirely of a family nature, and onght to have been made up. The inquest 
before the coroner closed on the 18th, when the fo'lowing verdict was return- 
ed :— Wilful murder against Lieutenant Munroe, Duncan Trevor Grant, Wil- 
liam Holland, L. D. Cuddy, as principals in the tirst degree ; and against Geo 
Gallivar, surgeon, in the second degree 


‘The Canada Corn Bill bas passed, and received the Royal Assent on the | accomplished, and intelligent young gentlemen 


what others call intolerant. But its intolerance is of a rather peculiar character. 
It is not an unconscious but a voluntarily-assumed intolerance. It has been 
taken up for a purpose and upon argument. Young England is fastidious, and 
| seeks refuge from pert, presumptuous dogmatism, in submission to the judg- 
| ment of a church. Young England is logical, and sees that there is no medium 
between free thought and this implicit submission. Young England thinks 
the imposition ef the strong yoke of faith necessary to keep frail human 
nature steady. Young England has a touch of devotional enthusiasm, and 
really feels the religious impressions it gives utterance to. Young England 
| is imaginative, and has read history, and is aware of the grest effects that havc 
| been produced by imaginative religion in the persons of A'’Beckett, Loyola, 
| and others ; and Young England is therefore convinced that religion is the 
surest engine for making society work well together. 
Young England's frame of mind, in short, is to be respected, in amiable, 
But young England deceives 








: of its \ 

liberal creed at no distant period. It is not of Tory ot igh Cbeoch posi? 
the party is evamoured, but of their own ideas of what High Church and To. 
ryism ought tobe. They have looked at them on the picturesque side, aad are 
not — to act their mtolerince. They have reasoned themselves into a 
belief that they are bigots; but true bigotry is unreasoning. Bigotry is the 
growth of ignorance, and can no more be assumed by cultivated in:ellects than 
men can take childhood upon them again. The thorough.going Churchman 
and Tory of the old schoo! is impatient of the philanthropy and scruples of 
Young England ; and Young Engiand will in time get equally tired of his plod. 
ding, prosyec, reckless partisanship. 

There is one pre-eminently excellent feature in the character of Young Eng- 
land—its sincere benevolence and kindly disposition towards the poorer classes 
it is anxious to raise them in the scale of comfort, intelligence, and moral 
worth; and though some of its plans for doing so may appear fanciful, it is also 
a strenuous advocate of some that are practical—of a high moral education, 
of the protection of children alike from the cupid ty of employers and parents, 
of hoiydays and manly sports for the poor, and (we belive) of systematic colo- 
nization. It is doing good service on the Church question: its gentlemanly 
turn of mind leads 1t to treat all really religious men with Tespect ; its imagina- 
tive Protestantism approaches pretty near to rational Romanism ; its tone in 
the Irish debates is a new and pleasing feature in these disenssions. Nor cay 
we believe that men so benevolent can really be, or at least long remain cham- 
“ al pr ae of the Corn-laws. sd 

ere bas been no appearance yet of any commanding intellect in Yo 
England. If there be, he will necessarily Coeokk through ‘he mere ienssslinns 
of the school ; but he will be all his life the better for having at one time dal- 
lied with them. And if there be not, the whole body will still remain what it 
is—a knot of fine-minded gentlemen, respectable members of the Legislature. 





We beg leave to call attention to the advertisement of the “ British and 
American Muscial Society,” who give the last of their first series of concerts on 
Wedneslay evening next. The three previous concerts have been well at. 
tended, and have given the utmost satistaction. By reference to the advertise. 
ment, it will be seen that a book is now open at the music store of Messm, 
Firth & Hall, No. 1 Franklin Square, for receiving the names of those who 
are desirous of becoming subscribers to the next series of four concerts com- 
mencing on August 17th, the price for which is only one dollar and fifty 
cents, thus affording the opportunity to all of enjoying these agrecable musical 
enterlaimments —_— 

In another portion of our columns will be found the advertisement of Mr. 
Hardinge, who has been lecturing in the different cities with much suecess on 
the origin and process of the art of speech, “ Daguerreotyping ideas,” &e.— 
The different journals in noticing the lectures of Mr. H., speak in high praise 
of his happy manner of blending amusement with instruction. 

MADEMOISELLE @ALVE’S BENEFIT. 

A crowded house witnessed Donizetti's delicious opera of Anna Bolena, 
performed for the first time at this theatre. The story of the piece is based 
on the passage in the life of Henry VIII., at the moment when, tired of Anne, 
she is succeeded in his affections by Jane Seymour. Anne becomes aware of 
this change, when her first love Percy, whom she had deserted to mount the 
throne, returns. ‘The King, to find a pretext to cast off Anne, recalls Percy, 
who had been banished, in the hope that the lovers will give him an opportu- 
nity to accuse them. For this purpose he orders them to be watched. In the 
second act Anne has received a visit from Perey, whom she requests to leave 
her, as her duty precludes and forbids that she should see him again. They 
are detected together by the King, who orders them for trial before the Coun- 
cil of Peers, notwithstanding Anne’s protestation of her innocence. 

Iu the third act Jane Seymour discloses to Anne that it is herself who has 
supplanted Anne in the affections of the King, and solicits her to acknowledge 
herself guilty, so that the marriage may be dissolved withont taking her life. 
But she prefers death as a queen to life with infamy. On the testimony of a 
page, who had been induced to believe that, by proving her guilty, he would 
save her life, Anne is sentenced to death, with Percy and her brother. She 
loses her reason when informed of her fate, and recovers it only when going te 


execution. 

The piece, with some few exceptions, went off remarkably well, cons‘der 
ing the limited time of rehearsel, as the score only arrived from New Orleans 
on Saturday. But the imperfections were forgotten in the correctness and 
truth with which the principal passages were rendered. 





cule. The Spectator thus describes the new species, which it will be seen is | 


of Commons, and attentive to what is going on there. Their fastidiously ele- | 


| Puseyism. Nay, there can be little doubt that Young England thinks itself | 


Blés, with the exception of some irregularities, played and sang the part of 
Henry VIII., with judgment and energy. The duo in the first act, and the 
| trio in the second, were given with effect. 
| Lecourt had a task beyond his vocal powers. 

Richer sang with taste the two melodies in the character of the page 

Madame Lecuurt merited the applause which she received in her twe prin- 
cipal morceaux—the duo with Bles and that with Mdile. Calve. In both hee 
voice developed itself with sweetness and eclat. 

Malle. Calvé again proved herse'f entitled to the encomiums bestowed upon 
her, both as a vocalist and an actress. Her voice had full scope for ita develop- 
ment, and we were astonished that one with physical strength so frail, could 
render passages requiring power and strength with'so much*effect and energy, 
The pathetic passages were sang by her with a sweetness, and a delicate in- 
tonation that charmed the audience; and her efforts were crowned with bril- 
liant success. Bouquets showered upon the stage, and the enthusiasm of the 
whole house was remarkable. 

The company has left for Montreal, to play a short engagement ; but Mr, 
Niblo has the Ravels and other attractions. 
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rn OURTH CONCERT OF THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN MUSICAL 80- 
CIETY.—The fourth and last concert of the first series of concerts by the above named 
society will take place at the Shakepeare Hote! Assembly Room, cor. of Williem and Duane 
streets, on Wednesday evening next, Aug.9, at & o'clock precisely, when a grand performance 
of vocal and instrumental music selected from the best English, Irish, Seotch and Americas 
compositions will be given, 

The vocal and iastrumental performers who assist at these Concerts include some of the first 
British and American talent now in this city, and present a combination of native artists rarely 
pssembled on any one occasion—and on Wednesday «evening several eminent vocalists im addi- 
tion to those alreacy angpunced for these concerts wiil appear for the first time. The band op 
this occasion Will also be numerous and complete, and in the course of the evening perform two 
grand overtures and a grand waltz by Straus 

Full particulars of the entire performance will be duly announced. Tickets to non-subscribers 
fifty cents each, or for one gentleman and twe ladies one collar each, which may be bad of the 
principal music stores or af the doors on the evening of performance . 

The terms of subseription to the second scries of these concerts (commencing Aug 17,) will 
be one dollar and fifty cents for four consecutive concerts payable in advance, and persons de 

irous of becoming subscribers are requested to send their names and addrese as carly as 
ble to the music store of Messrs. Firth and Hall, No 1 Franklin Square. where a book will re- 
main open for that purpose. A final and complete organization of this society is pow in pro- 








gress and persons wishing to become members are requested to forward thew names and restr 
deuce, directed to Me: srs, Firth & Hall as above, to i C. M. King, or to Mesers. Brown & 
Darling at tne Shakspeare Hotel, which will meet with immediate attention 

Aug 3—It 


LECTURE AT THE APOLLO ROOMS 

ENJ. HARDINGE announces his arrival in NEW YORK, and will Lecture at the 

APOLLO ROOMS, on TUESDAY EVENING next, August 5th, at Fight o'clock, 
when he hopes to have the honour'to respectfully submit to ajarge and intelligent aa- 
| dience his very recent improvement in the proc ess of Steregraphing Thoughts and 
ideas—very valuable facilities towards mental culture will be imparted on the occa- 
| sion. Something will be handed to each visiter for this purpose, when the audience 
| shall have been seated, which will be fully elucidated, after some preliminary remarks 





upon the Origin and Structure of Language, Egyptian Hieroglyphics, Meta 
Symbols, anc their Agency in the Advancement of Civilization and Refinement of Map- 
kind, Ongin of Poetry and the Fine Arts, their contemporaneous reciprocity, &e., De- 
scriptive Powers of the Onental Nations, Poetic Imagery transmitted to the Phem 
cians. thence to the Greeks and Romans, and which displayed itself in bursts of elo- 
uence and enthusiasm and ext* mporancous songs at their public festivals. Origin of 
alphabets (reprssentations of the 40 sounds composing the Organs of Speech by the 
| Phoenicians, and their unforeseen agency in Causing a retrograde of mind. and the cor- 
rectives adopted by the Greeks and Romans ,and by whom) ; and what became of those 
lost works. 





The Great Desideratum recently discovered, and a practical test of its utility exhi- 
bited. Any person in the andience who may be pleased to make a short ongmal ad- 
dress, will see his words visible as quick as thought in large hieroglyphic, as previous'7 
explained to the audience. 

Admittance 50 cents. 

Tickets to be had at the Park Place House, at the Frauklin House, and at the door 
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